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answer the question why I am a 
pictorial photographer is a com- 
paratively easy matter. So many 
reasons occur to me that it is not 
difficult to pick out a few of them. 
One of the main reasons is that this method of 
recreation affords a very necessary, complete, 
and congenially pleasant change from the nerve- 
wrecking tasks and the anxiety incident to a 
busy surgeon’s life. He, the surgeon, sees a lot 
of the gloom, misery, and suffering of human 
existence. Every day and almost every hour 
he is brought into contact with it. Very often he 
necessarily has to carry a precious human life— 
as a matter of fact all human lives are precious— 
in his hands. This, of course, is part of his 
professional responsibility, and the work has 
its own joys and compensations. Nevertheless, 
unless one is extremely callous, there is always 
an intense mental strain, a tense anxiety and 
fear in connection with these responsibilities. 
Then again, apart from this, there is constant 
sight and associations with the physical and 
mental anguish of patients and their kin, and the 
many insights into the by-paths of disease and 
its effects, all of which combine to make it 
absolutely necessary that the surgeon’s mind 
should be relieved by some pleasing and congenial 
distraction. For this I find none better than 
pictorial photography. By that I mean pictorial 
endeavor in the fullest sense of the term. Pic- 
torial composition, the thrill of the darkroom, 
the wholesome effect of the study of technical 
problems, are all attractions for the creative 
mind which the fellow that merely “‘vegetates” 
fails to appreciate. 

Another reason along the same lines is that 
the man who keeps constantly plowing in his 
own furrow misses a good many of the joys of 


living, and almost forgets how to talk to his 
fellow men on subjects that interest them. 
His thoughts and actions are limited by his 
work, and he lives in a narrow world of his own 
apart from theirs. We should all, as far as we 
can, take a broad view of life, cultivate literature, 
music, the arts, and forget to think or talk 
“shop” when intermingling with others in the 
hours of leisure. There is nothing more effective 
in this respect than joining a good camera club. 
Here one is at once thrown intoa different 
environment, and is of necessity forced to con- 
verse on matters other than those of his own 
field of interest. 

As for myself, the cultivation of the art of 
pictorial photography has brought me_ into 
contact with many delightful people whom I am 
now proud to designate as friends. As a result, 
it has given us many opportunities of exchanging 
ideas on a variety of attractive subjects. I have 
always felt that this gave added zest to my 
own professional work. 

But perhaps the principal reason why I am a 
pictorial photographer is that I have a deeply 
rooted and intense love of the beautiful in 
Nature and in art. Temperamentally I crave the 
artistic expression in all its forms. Let it be a 
drooping leaf, a flower opening its delicate 
petals on arrival at the full bloom of maturity; 
let it be the sunlight breaking through a rift 
in a cloud, or shimmering over rippling water, 
or casting reflections in the still pool; let it be 
the evanescent expression in a human face 
translating some secret emotions or thought or 
desire—all these, to me, are sources of intense 
appeal and delight; and it is only a joy and 
natural desire to catch, fix, and permanently 
record these passing happenings so that at any 
desired moment I can again, by looking at the 
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picture, conjure up the original impression and 
emotions and often share them with others. 
Then there is the pleasure of definitely recording 
scenes, mementos of persons and things that 
interest us during life, and creating a reserve 
storehouse in which we can refresh the memory 
and keep it green—a storehouse from which 
our friends can draw and receive pleasure with- 
out lessening, but rather increasing, our own. 
Pictorial photography has that great advantage 
over other forms of art that we can share experi- 
ences and pleasures with others and make them 
see as vividly as we ourselves have seen them. 

A last reason is the pride of craftsmanship. 
Pictorial photography calls for such a number of 
subtle adjustments in light and shade and 
technicalities in order to produce a really artistic 
rendition that it can never be reduced to a 





stereotyped process; but as one becomes more 
critical, each new subject suggests differences 
in treatment and technique. I think it was the 
French philosopher Monsieur Bayle who said 
that when the mind is fully occupied we lose 
all conception of time. He might have gone 
further and said that we lose all conception of 
pain and ennui and have no conception but that 
of satisfaction. I know that is how I feel about 
pictorial photography. It completely and sooth- 
ingly satisfies my mind and my leanings toward 
beauty and art; it relieves weariness of spirit 
when anxieties oppress and leaves no 
unpleasant aftermath—except when one’s best(?) 
prints are returned from some salon unexhibited. 
Pictorial photography is an undiluted source 
of joy and pleasure for oneself and others. It is 
a challenge to the best in us. 


one, 


Summer 
FREDERICK B. HODGES 


Oh, what can lift the soul so high 
As the glow of a summer night, 
When all the gay are hushed to sleep 
And those who mourn forget to weep 
Beneath the gentle light! 
HAWTHORNE. 


UMMER is a season of brilliance, 
and the subtle imprint of its charm 
is upon all the landscape. In 
summer, I see more in Nature, 
always, than I had expected. It is 
the season when my imagination receives its 
greatest stimulus. Nature is at her best—she is 
triumphant; and the brook, the river, the lake, 
and the woodland are animate with her fire. 

It is in “June, the month of grass and leaves,” 
that I go to the plains and revel in the blue acres 
of wild lupine; that I find, under the old pines, 
the lovely pink lady’s-slippers, and the delicate 
yellow clintonia. In this same summer wood- 
land, too, the earth is rosy with the dear little 
fringed polygala. 

Ah, yes, the landscape is painted with beauty, 
the very light is romantic. 





In spring the poet is glad, 

And in summer the poet is gay. 
We cannot think of anything more pleasant than 
summer, when the decorations of the earth are 
complete. All our primitive mstincts come to 


the fore, and we long to live in the open or camp 
in the deep woods. 





When green begins to flush the brown meadow, 
we rejoice because spring has come, but we 
should not be satisfied if Nature paused and 
developed the landscape no further. No, we 
love spring more for the promise it brings than 
for itsel{—the promise of summer. 

All the delicate gradations of foliage reach 
their fullest richness in summer. In the woods 
the eye cannot follow all the swells of the ground, 
but it dwells upon the intricacies of pattern, the 
beauty of delicacy, and penetrates into the 
intimacy of the forest depths, through which 
occasional glimpses of distant sky shine like the 
stars at night. 

Because Nature’s charm is greatest then, the 
flame of her beauty burning its brightest, because 
she reveals a beauty unknown at other seasons, 
we go to her most frequently in summer. How 
we appreciate rain, in summer! At other seasons 
we find it more or less disagreeable; but in summer 
it is often one of the lovely charms of Nature. 
Longfellow must have loved it. 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


When the shadows thicken over the wooded 
hillside, and the notes of the whippoorwill add 
to the mysterious sense already crowding out 
all material things, we feel that imagination 
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A RIVER-COVE IN SUMMER 





is king; we are feeling summer, seeing summer, 
smelling summer. Summer has overwhelmed us. 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies. 


A River-Cove IN SUMMER 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise. 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream; 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
Burns. 


Burns’s verse fits my river nicely: a gentle 
river among gentle meadows, gentle willows for 
companions, gentle lily-pads and blossoms along 
its edges—what more can be asked of a river? 

I love this river-cove that I write of because 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


it always turns a face of beauty to me, because 
it is a virgin beauty with a wonderful power 
of exciting the imagination, and because I 
always find myself idealising its loveliness. But 
I cannot understand the glamor of its moods, 
I cannot find the heart of its mystery. 

There is a certain bend in the river-cove where 
grows a group of majestic elms. The grace of 
their drooping branches, the alluring curves 
of their upper limbs seem blended with the 
equally attractive curves of the stream; and 
just at the foot of the great trees, nestled against 
them, nearly always sits a fisherman. How 
many days he has sat there, a part of the soft, 
indefinable charm of the scene! How many 
hours he has dreamed away in the inmost pres- 
ence of Nature! His thoughts are apart from 
the noisy, rushing throngs of the city, or the 
crowded highway, and he lives in a world of 
pure poetry. He loves this river with its evanes- 
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A SUMMER WOODS-ROAD 





cent and changing beauty. The water flowing 
away into the distance is not the water we see; 
the trees and verdure are not as we see them. 
Ah, no, he covers them with witchery, and 
adapts his mood to that of Nature. 

The river-cove can mean as much to any of us, 
if we can do the same, for this witchery is free; 
it is, simply, that our landscape must have a 
soul—to reach its vital secrets we must see it 
through eyes that meet its mood, perhaps 
caressing, perhaps grave or gay, but always of a 
magical force. 

Again we see that summer is the season when 
the mystery of Nature is trembling in the very 
trees, in the music of the wind, when the mental 
vision is close to the spiritual vision; for here 
at the river-cove are concentrated so many of 
her mediums that our eyes are hypersensitive. 


A Summer Woops-Roap 


fount lies 


Midst those green wilds, how 
gleaming, 


many a 





FREDERICK B. HODGES 





Fringed with the violet, colored with the skies! 
My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer 
dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


It is difficult to imagine a more delicious 
freshness than that we actually encounter on a 
summer woods-road. Its borders are billowy 
mantles of lovely greenness, and overhead is a 
bower which completes the effect of seclusion. 
We are surrounded with a decorative complete- 
ness that Nature has been working toward and 
at last has finished—the matchless season, 
summer! It is a task which puts all others to 
the blush, yet is performed yearly with the 
same success. 

Naturally, we love this season, longed and 
waited for through the year. Every place is 
memorable and abounding in loveliness. On 
every hand Nature graciously greets us 
Richard Jeffries says, ‘‘A fresh footpath, a fresh 
flower, a fresh delight. . . . Something always 
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to find. Each day the grass painted anew, and 
its greenness seen for the first time.”’ 

And so it is; for every one of our walks in the 
upland fields means a new and lasting fascina- 
tion, and among the idylls of the swamp are 
lovely fragments of charm, never seen before. 
But, among the mass of the people, poetic 
imagination is a rare quality—the inestimable 
privilege of observing Nature’s miracles is not 
appreciated. However, humanity certainly seems 
more smiling and contented in summer; and even 
to those most devoid of feeling, the sun’s light 
seems to twinkle more merrily. 


rich remembrance. It is always delightful to 
look into such a mirror, for it reflects nothing 
but pure charm. It is as if the brook had tired 
of its spring rush, and had quieted down into its 
favorite places to enjoy the summer. It seems 
to shrnmk away from the open, exposed places, 
and to choose these deeper spots in the woods, 
or under overhanging banks, to rest through the 
season of warm, pleasant days. 

A brook-pool under old willows is the last word 
in Nature’s restfulness; it is repose in its keenest 
There are no notes of discord present, 
Their 


sense. 
but the harmonious softness is perfect. 





SUMMER BROOK-POOLS 


The atmosphere breathed by the old woods- 
road in summer is constantly refreshed by 
Nature’s fragrances—the odor of pines, the 
perfume of birches, the sweetness of flowers. 


So wild, so fresh, so solitary, 
I muse in its green sanctuary. 


SumMMER Broox-Poo.ts 
We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough; 
Each seemed as ’twere a little sky 
Gulphed in a world below. 
SHELLEY. 


Lovely fragments of beauty are these cool and 
inviting pools, mirrors of verdure that leave a 





FREDERICK B. HODGES 


green is so fresh and of such a beautiful vivid- 
ness, their drooping branches of such wonderful 
grace, and their foliage has such a tender way of 
catching all the little notes of sunshine! 

A brook-pool under old hemlocks strikes a 
different note. It is one of dignified quiet; the 
charm is more subdued and reserved, and even 
a bit of Nature’s unrelenting force is felt. 

Other brook-pools I know are those where 
perhaps an old sycamore leans lovingly over the 
water, or rough and scraggly pines shade the 
stream; where alder clumps protect it, or rocks 
with a mossy surface enclose it. It matters 
little—they all have the simple, direct beauty 
so appealing to those of us who love to commune 
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A SUMMER LAKE-ROAD 


with Nature in her secluded nooks, in her hidden 
and intimate treasure-rooms. 

If we really love Nature, we are happy in 
her great outdoors at any time and in all places; 
but if we wish to get a fresh thrill, if we wish 
to revive our enthusiasm, we shall leave the 
big, open landscape, the broad sunlight of the 
road, and penetrate deeper into her secrets 
along the summer brook-pools, where she has 
stopped to admire herself in dainty mirrors that 
reveal her beauty with an absorbing and 
emphatic accent. 


A Summer Laxe-Roap 

Just to be out of doors—so still, so green! 

With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean; 

With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things; 

The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden wings: 

The far, faint hills, the water wide between; 

Breast of the great earth-mother, here we lean! 
“Summer Joy,’ GILMAN. 


As we look across broad, level fields, it is an 
absorbing beauty that impresses us. There is, 
too, an undying fascination in the skies, and the 
roads! What road does not awake our imagina- 
tion? There is one road that surely does. Let 
us go to the road then, where these charms of 
Nature are concentrated, where she has illus- 
trated her book most copiously. 

From the brow of the little hill on the summer 
lake-road, we look down its way to where, in the 








FREDERICK B. HODGES 


distance, would usually be a meadow, and see a 
shining lake. We know that we are beholding 
one of Nature’s triumphs. Come to this road 
when you will, the result is always satisfactory. 
There is always an urge that takes you along its 
way to make your joy more complete. Each 
vista, each opening of the trees and hills, affords 
a view with different curves, different masses, 
different arrangements and colors—all by the 
Master of masters. 

Nature does not restrict us to the water, or 
the green countryside, but she accents each of her 
various charms, and seems to blend them into a 
particularly wonderful sort of beauty. 

Is it not in summer that we love the lake- 
road?—the season of gentle winds, of waters of 
greenness? the season when the edges of the 
lake are so softened by verdure that it seems 
resting in a garden? Yes, and it is so with our 
Nature-love in general—summer is when the 
most critical are satisfied; it is when our love, 
our pleasure, and our desires are realised. 

But in whatever season we commune with 
Nature, we are never disappointed, and we love 
them all. I can think of no better conclusion 
to my eulogy of summer than the words of that 
great nature-lover and poet, Whittier: 





Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 

Are God’s great pictures hung. 





— 
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BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


FISHER 


The Thirty-eighth Exhibition of Pictorial Photo- 
égraphy—Brooklyn Institute 


SAMUEL P. WARD 


SWHE thirty-eighth annual exhibition 
of the Department of Photography 
of the Brooklyn Institute was held 
in the Museum Building during 
the month of March. One hundred 
a — prints were hung, representing entries 
by thirty-six members. Prints were hung under 
glass in the Print Gallery, and made a most 
creditable showing. Processes included Bromoil 
and Bromoil Transfer, Kallitype, Palladium, 
Carbro, Hand-Coated Platinum and Multiple 
Gum, and, of course, beautiful straight Bromides. 
This year there seemed to be fewer “‘effects’’, 
and none of the extremely soft-focus and 





obviously posed character-studies so popular 
only a few years ago. 

Photography begins to give evidence of the 
years of patient effort on the part of its devotees 
to lift it from just a matter of snapshooting a 
pretty face or a cute child, or a striving to produce 
a more weird or bizarre effect, more startling 
than has been shown before. 

Some of the members failed to enter prints 
this year and, of course, they were missed; but 
aside from this, the show was a well-rounded 
exhibition of the progress being made by this 
earnest and busy group. 

The Print Gallery, where the show was hung, 
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THE MEADOW-PATH, OLD WESTBURG 


EDWARD D. MUDGE 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


is on the ground floor of the Museum Building. 
At times, during the show, it was almost crowded, 
and the fact that groups would gather to discuss 
different prints was very encouraging and 
indicates the growing appreciation on the part 
of the general public, the registered attendance 
during the show being well over five thousand. 

The Department is most appreciative of the 
time and effort of the three judges who selected 
the prints: Miss Susan B. Hutchinson, curator of 
prints at Brooklyn Museum; Mr. Haz, a practic- 
ing photographer of the first rank in New York 
City: and Mr. Greenberg, head of the Art 
Department in one of the Brooklyn high schools. 
There was, then, one judge whose particular 
province was to consider the print as a whole 
as a balanced unit of pictorial effort, and from 
a viewpoint of what effect would be impressed 
on the beholder. Mr. Haz, of the three, was 
the best qualified to judge the technique of the 
print-picture, and could better appreciate the 
measure of success attained, by reason of his 
better knowledge of the working tools and their 
use—not alone the particular type of lens or 
paper, but the handling of lights and shadows 
and their relation in obtaining the particular 
effect to be shown. Mr. Greenberg brought to 
his task a particular training in art-principles, 
and so the entries he passed were required to 
meet those laws and principles of composition, 





balance, and symmetry that govern all pictorial 
representation. 

The landscapes of Macnaughtan are of such 
consistently excellent quality that his work is 
welcome everywhere, and all his five beautiful 
platinums were hung. Robert B. Montgomery 
has long been an exhibitor of beautiful atmos- 
pheric effects; his rich bromides are the envy 
of younger members, both in technique and 
print-quality. Edward D. Mudge shows eight 
bromoils; and while these three—Macnaughtan, 
Montgomery, and Mudge—seem to specialise 
on the handling of tree masses, their message is 
put across in different ways, with the result 
that each has a style as distinctive as may be 
found in the work of as many painters. Mr. 
Mudge’s “Meadow Path’, “Old Westbury”, 
and “Autumn Morning” are particularly fine. 

Miss Mary Callaghan and Mrs. Antoinette B. 
Hervey are most at home in architectural 
studies—the first, with bromide prints of Old 
World streets and corners, “Cloister Well” 
and “Roofs and Spires’ being fine composi- 
tions, and “Columns” delicate shadows. Mrs. 
Antoinette B. Hervey shows half a dozen prints 
in platinum and palladium. The majesty of 
church-architecture particularly appeals to her. 
In St. John’s Cathedral she finds many oppor- 
tunities; but she also finds other subjects, too, 
and her “Portrait Group” is particularly fine. 
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FISHING SMACK, HARBOR OF BOULOGNE 
MYERS R. JONES 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 








DALMATIAN FISHING-BOATS 
JOSEPH PETROCELLI 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 




















CATHEDRAL ARCHES 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


J. W. Aughiltree’s ““Somerset Snows” shows a 
fine stand of timber in a carpet of snow—a 
delicate bromide. ‘‘Raquette Gloaming” has a 
fine effect of waning light. 

J. M. Bergen shows several fine platinums, 
“Meditation” being particularly effective. 

Thomas Blake exhibits several excellent bits 
at Princeton, and a pleasing bit called *“Tavern 
Window”. 

Katherine Brucherseifer has half a dozen 
entries, of which ‘“Three Sisters” and ‘‘Along the 
East River’ were particularly good. 

Chas. W. Case’s rowboat in an ice pack, 
called ‘‘Ice-Bound’’, is a fine bromoil. Another 
picture, ‘““The Chisel”, shows what discernment 
can do with the most ordinary subjects. 

L. J. Creegan shows, among other bromides, 
‘Harkness Tower” and “Lexington Green”, 
exhibiting the calm dignity we look for in New 
England architecture. 


ANTOINETTE B. HERVEY 


H. R. Cremer is represented by several beauti- 
ful character studies: “‘Atalanta’’, a large head, 
regal and beautiful; “Bronze”, which gave the 
effect of a statue endowed with life; ““Innocence’’, 
a high-key portrait of a beautiful child. 

T. H. Davies had two fine views, made in Italy. 

John Downey showed several table-top studies 
and a rich bromide, “‘A Bridge on the Bronx’’, 
in melting snow. 

H. B. Fisher is represented by several bits of 
life in the city, including a corner of New York 
in early morning mist. “Dan” is a pert terrier, 
just hoping something will happen. 

A. S. Ingram’s “‘Chautauqua Fisherman’”’ and 
“The Trawl Tub” are well composed, and Myers 
R. Jones offers hand-coated platinums of a 
particular richness in subject and treatment. 
The beauty of this process is fast becoming a 
thing to speak of in the past tense, because of the 
prohibitive prices of this precious metal. ‘“‘Le 
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INNOCENCE 


Quai du Rosarie” and “Old Gate, Sienna” are 
fine bromoils. 

Jos. Kraysler is represented by half a dozen 
of his excellent bromoils. 

W. D. McClure had three carbros, two of 
which were fine—still life groups in rich brown. 
C. M. Mouret showed three fine bromides. 

Harry Neuman shows his versatility in three 
mediums, and excels in each. His “Edgar Allen 
Poe”, a character study, and “Dances” were 
much commended. 

Margaret A. Nichols had four bromides, 
“Japanese Garden” and ‘Treasure Chest” being 
worthy of special mention. 

Walter E. Owen’s ‘‘Powder and Patches’, 
a delicate palladium of laces and frills, and 
“Through the Gap’, a forceful thing of locomo- 
tives fighting up a stiff grade, indicate the range 
of his pictorial journeys. 

Jos. Petrocelli’s ten bromoils demonstrate 





RICHARDS CREMER 


his mastery of this process. Where all are 
so excellent, it is difficult to select any as 
outstanding. 

Leo Pokras’s “Sand Dunes” and “At the 
Window” deserve special mention. 

E. W. Porter, one of the newer members, 
showed three excellent bromoils. 

Merrell Powers, with five bromides and two 
multiple gums, demonstrated an aptitude for 
finding pictorial possibilities in everyday life, 
and his “Still River’ (multiple gum) was one of 
the outstanding prints in the show. 

H. D. Scribner leans to tranquil effects; his 
“Shades of Night’ and ‘“‘Becalmed” show a 
richer beauty than is usual in straight bromides. 

Jeff Skinner sent a single portrait, “‘Dorothy”, 
fine in modeling and of excellent print-quality. 

Edna Seaton’s ““Haj Mati of Kashmir” is a 
fine Oriental character-study, and H. H. Seaton’s 
“Spirit of Hope” is finely conceived and handled. 
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COLUMNS 
MARY CALLAGHAN 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 
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Michael Shuter’s small bromoils elicited much 
favorable comment. 

Elsa Versfelt showed several chiaroscuro 
effects and a couple of bromoils. 

S. P. Ward’s “Anchors Aweigh”, a carbro, 
disclosed the bluff bows of a ship with a great 
anchor. 

Helen E. Miller, one of the new members, 





shows a fine appreciation of form and composi- 
tion in her bromides. 

Altogether, the exhibition was a most enjoyable 
one, and one that it will require a lot of hard 
and patient work to surpass next year; but such 
is the spirit of the members that already plans 
are mentioned for next year’s exhibition which 
promises to be an even greater success. 


Photographing Insects Afield 


ANGELINE KEEN 


SSSWHERE are two types of insect- 
photographs in circulation now: 
pictures of the dead and mounted 
specimens for record-purposes, and 
pictures of the live insects made for 
the instruction, interest, or pleasure of the 
naturalist and nature-lover. The stiff, lifeless 
appearance of the mounted insect needs no com- 
ment here, as its only value in photography is for 
purposes of scientific identification. This kind 
of work requires practically the same technique, 
and is just about as exciting as copying; but when 
we come to work with the live insect, the problems 
we face are much more complex and entertaining. 
There are several workable methods in use among 
nature-photographers, each with its commend- 
able points and also its disadvantages. 

Live subjects may be captured in a net and 
photographed in confinement under controlled 
conditions and before a suitable background. 
Although this method does well enough for slow- 
moving, heavy-shelled insects, such as the lubber 
grasshopper in the accompanying illustration, 
the wings of such delicate insects as the butter- 
flies and moths may be seriously rubbed and torn. 
Again, the captured insect may be chloroformed, 
posed in front of the camera in a previously 
selected place, and photographed while it is still 
a bit groggy from the effects of the anesthetic. 
One strong objection to this is that some insects, 
especially certain moths, refuse to succumb to 
the chloroform, and the immediate escape of the 
captive when released may be somewhat sur- 
prising and disconcerting to the enterprising 
cameraman. 

As a matter of personal taste, the writer prefers 
to take chances on securing results from photo- 
graphy of the elusive bug as he occurs in his 
native environment. Pictures of this sort are 
more realistic, for they are apt to show the sort 
of surroundings which the animal in question 
chooses in given circumstances. There are sev- 








eral ways of accomplishing this. One of the best 
is careful, quiet stalking of the prospective sub- 
ject. Of course, the admission must be made 
that the procedure outlined here is only suitable 
for insects such as butterflies, moths, beetles, 
grasshoppers, and some other larger kinds of 
insects that do not need to be photographed more 
than life-size to be easily seen and appreciated. 
Nevertheless, with a good reflex camera and a 
bellows-draw sufficiently long to make full-sized 
images, there is a surprisingly large field open. 
Since the writer’s camera was not designed to 
make more than one-quarter life-sized pictures, 
it was necessary either to purchase a good 
enlarging-machine or to get an auxiliary short- 
focus lens. The latter method was chosen 
because a portrait lens used on the family Kodak 
had always been pretty successful in getting 
close-ups. After careful experiment and con- 
sideration, two of the auxiliary lenses were 
bought: one, called an enlarging or copying lens, 
to make images 6/7 to 1 2/5 life size, and the 
other, a wide-angle, for pictures 14 to 5/8 life size. 
The actual magnifications obtained were carefully 
worked out by measuring the apparent length of 
a ruler on the groundglass, both with the bellows 
closed and with the lens racked out to the limit 
of motion. The size of image between these two 
extremes can usually be estimated accurately 
enough for ordinary purposes; if not, it is better 
to capture and measure the insect after photo- 
graphing it, and then compare this measurement 
with the picture obtained. Anyone equipped 
with a good enlarging-machine would probably 
not need to bother with the auxiliary lens. 
There are at least four periods when the insect 
is reasonably quiet: when sunning itself, when the 
female is egg-laying, when first emerged from the 
pupa case, or when feeding. The photographer 
should approach the subject slowly, making no 
quick movement, and he should avoid casting a 
shadow on the insect, as this will almost invari- 
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1. Striped Morning Sphinx . Sulphur Butterfly 6. Dragon-Fly 
2. Mourning-Cloak Butterfly 5. Western Swallowtail 7. White Butterfly 
3. Caterpillar of Milkweed Moth 8. 


Lubber Grasshopper 


GROUP OF INSECT-STUDIES ANGELINE KEEN 








There is no thrill quite 
like seeing the image grow larger and larger on 
the groundglass until it seems so perfect that one 
draws a long breath, grips the camera yet more 
firmly, and trips the shutter on what he just 


ably result in flight. 


knows is a picture. To get an idea of what can 
be accomplished by so doing, notice the pictures 
of the swallowtail, white butterfly, and sphinx 
moth feeding on flowers, and the mourning-cloak 
warming itself in the sun. 

If good light can be secured rather early in the 
morning, the insects will be found more docile, 
because they are still stiff and clumsy from the 
effects of the night’s cold. As there is then less 
danger of movement, considerably longer expo- 
sures can be given to compensate for the lack of 
illumination. The picture of the sulphur butter- 
fly is an illustration of this point. The butterfly 
was so benumbed by the chill of an early morning 
in the mountains that he was easily persuaded to 
pose on an outstretched finger. A movie of the 
photographer’s contortions in holding the insect 
in focus with one hand, and balancing a heavy 
camera and tripping the shutter with the other 
might be rather amusing. 

Caterpillars are comparatively easy to photo- 
graph, and may be pictured either in their natural 
habitat, or as they are found promenading from 
one pasture to another; as, for example, the milk- 
weed caterpillar shinning his way along a wire 
fence in search of more milkweed. The cater- 
pillar holds another interesting possibility; it may 
be reared by keeping it in a cage and feeding it on 
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the plant it was found eating in the Wild; after 
pupation in a cocoon or chrysalis, the adult moth 
or butterfly will emerge, and may be photo- 
graphed in all its pristine freshness and beauty, 
while it is at the same time very easily posed and 
handled. For more definite directions in this fas- 
cinating art, let me refer you to Mrs. Gene 
Stratton-Porter’s “Moths of the Limberlost”’. 

Working out the life-histories of insects from 
the egg to the adult stage by means of well-made 
pictures is one of the interesting and valuable 
fields of research, the possibilities of which are 
just beginning to be seen. Anyone interested in 
solving the mystic puzzles of nature will do well 
to cultivate a knowledge of the insect and his 
activities. One must admit, of course, that field- 
photography of insects has its limitations; but, 
even at that, it certainly has its place to fill among 
the methods of biologists and naturalists, as well 
as making a fascinating hobby for the nature- 
lover to pursue. Patient effort will sooner or 
later result in pictures which are worthwhile, both 
from the pictorial and from the practical, scientific 
standpoint. 

To strengthen even more the old proverb, “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try again’, there is 
this consolation for a careful attempt that is 
frustrated by a recalcitrant insect—you may rest 
assured that the naughty little bug felt natural 
and posed in his own peculiar manner while he 
was facing the camera, even if he did not choose 
to wait long enough for you to get the focus and 
press the button. 


Wanted—A Name 


PERRY D. 


first, include the Kingdom of 
Callaway in your itinerary. Do, 
by all means; for it is well worth 
the price of admission, no matter 
whether you are just touring, looking for photo- 
graphic subjects, or love to hear plain English as 
it can be expressed only in various sections of 
our great country, Callaway especially. 

First I'll explain how the Kingdom fits into 
the United States—and it fits to a T, you can 
bet on that! The Kingdom of Callaway is the 
good old-time name for Callaway County, 
Missouri. It is bounded on the west by the 
Missouri River—the other lines do not matter 
and is largely bottom-land, on which anything, 
from cockleburs to watermelons, grows to a 





FRAZER 


huge size in the hot sun and rich soil. Why, 
I’ve seen common white turnips so large, and 
corm tall that—but that not matter, 
either. You would not believe my yarn, so I'll 
leave it unspun. 

In the early eighties the Kingdom of Callaway 
was a hunters’ paradise. Quail, brant, geese, 
ducks swarmed over the great wheatfields and 
sandbars. The people were hospitable—the 
sort that, instead of “bawling” you out for 
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hunting over their lands, would ask you to come 
in to dinner when you heard the bell a-ringing; 
and no one refused. 

While on a canoe-trip I met a quaint Cal- 
lawegian who, upon seeing my camera, referred 
to me as an artist. I’ve lived in many places, 
from Chihuahua to Boston and around about, 
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and have conversed with all sorts of people, 
some of whom were “het up”, for one reason or 
another, and called me names that were artistic. 
in their way, I suppose: but only once have I 
been dubbed an artist, and the incident “sort of 
stuck in my crop”. In reading Puoro-Era 
MAGAZINE I was impressed by the variety of 
expressions employed by its editors and con- 
tributors in reference to persons who use cameras 
in one way or another, and it then occurred to me 
that my Callawegian’s “‘artist’’ was ‘something 
else again”’, as ““Abe Potash” would say. 
“Amateur photographer” and “professional 
photographer” are too long for common use. 
Employing the initials A.P., or P.P., would 
simplify matters, and may be worth considering. 
Possibly a hard-debt collector may have as much 
right to sign himself John Smith, H.D.C., as 
some other men have to tack F.R.P.S. onto their 
names: or M.D., D.D.S.,C.E., or what have vou? 
We know rather definitely what is meant by 
“professional” photographer; but what about 
the ‘“‘amateur” photographer? One writer is 
fond of “camerist’, another of “pictorialist”: 


in motion-picture circles “cameraman” seems 
completely descriptive. There are “‘snapshooters” 
and “‘snapshotters”’ and ‘‘button-pushers”’. Some 


“camera-bug’, and 
nor a_ professional 


friends call 
neither an 


of my 
as I am 


me a 
artist 





R. M. WELLER 


MENTION—TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 


photographer, and should not dare claim to be 
a pictorialist, ““camera-bug”’ is all right with me, 
and I don’t insist that a smile go along with the 
name: but if my Callawegian friend had asked, 
“Be vou-alls a camerist?” I might have dropped 
dead in astonishment. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that a 
simple name is needed to designate the amateur 
photographer. None of the other names in 
occasional use seem sufficiently explicit. Why 
not leave the matter to the amateurs? PuxHoro- 
Era MaAGaAzine is hereby respectfully requested 
to put the question to its readers. Let them vote 
on a simple name. 

Because one’s hobby is one of the branches of 
photography, it does not follow that camera, 
photography, picture. must be worked into a 
name. Sportsman is commonly used in classify- 
ing a fond of all forms of 
outdoors, or of any one particular recreation. 
Years ago objected to the term 
“woodsloafer”” and suggested ‘‘woodser”’; but it 
did not stick. Woodsloafing has come to mean 
rest and recreation outdoors. Work with the 
camera adds materially to one’s enjoyment in the 
open, and a short, expressive name for camera 
enthusiasts would seem to be a good thing. It is 
to be hoped that these few lines will stimulate 
some constructive suggestions. 


person recreation 


someone 





Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XII—Types of Tonal Composition (Continued) 


N the previous chapter we analysed 

tonal compositions based on dark 
and on the division of light and 
dark. Let us now turn first to 
those having gray as the funda- 
mental color, and second to the dominantly 
light arrangements. 

Gray is the intermediate tone between light 
and dark—a hybrid partaking somewhat of the 
nature of both parents. As a color it is quiet, 
conservative, and retiring, and easy on the 
eyes; consequently it is the favorite of the 
motion-picture producer, who must be partic- 
ularly thoughtful of the public vision. 

Nature seems to prefer the quiet intermediate 
tones to the flashy extreme ones. It is not 
surprising, then, that when most natural objects 
are depicted in monochrome, as in a photograph, 
so-called whites and blacks are most precious 
of all, and the amount of gray—halftone as it is 
often called—covers a larger area than all those 
colors on either end of the scale combined. 











WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


FIGURE 1 








It is likely that if all elements of the earth were 
churned together, the result, photographically, 
would be a dominantly gray composition! 











FIGURE 2 ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


As anyone knows who has observed flesh-tints 
under different strengths of lighting, a subdued 
illumination lends to the fairest complexion 
a gray appearance altogether natural. Often- 
times a half-hearted light, by reducing non- 
essentials to a minimum, accentuates the really 
important in individual traits and characteristics. 

The old anonymous portrait of William 
Shakespeare (Figure 1 and B, Figure 2) may be 
classed as a gray-supplemented-by-dark plan. 
Although the values may have faded with age, 
the present relationship of the gray visage to the 
dark background makes a subtle character study. 
It is a smooth transition from the lighting of the 
face to the profundity of the background. 

“Portrait, Serge Oukrainsky”’, a photograph 
by Eugene Hutchinson, is another illustration 
of gray in the center of interest with a com- 
plement of dark. An illumination, falling from 
the side, bathes Mr. Oukrainsky’s features in a 
gray tone—a gray repeated in the fold of the 
robe thrown loosely over his left shoulder. Ali 
in all, gray and dark tones create a splendid 
atmosphere for the kind of acting here portrayed. 

With the proper management of light, the 
photographer can lend sincerity and strength 
of line to facial expressions that make-up could 
never give, In a particular scene of the motion- 
picture production, “Don Juan”, Mr. John 
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PCRTRAIT, SERGE OUKRAINSKY 
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“THE BELATED TRAVELER” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


FIGURE 3 


Barrymore, in the title réle, is forced to subdue a 
sorcerer old enough to be his grandfather. Then, 
as enemies enter the door, Don Juan, throwing a 
heavy cloak over his head and _ shoulders, 
simulates the aged magician. In subdued light 
he forms a composition of the type just analysed. 
By the expedient of shadows, strong lines appear 
on his face without the use of a line of make-up. 
His enemies are deceived, and march away; 
the cloak is off, and standing in the fair light is 
the handsome Don Juan. 

Figure 3 (analysed in A, Figure 2) is a crayon 
sketch of ‘““The Belated Traveler’, by G. H. 
Boughton (1834-1905). The chief elements of 
the picture are suffused in the grayish tone of 
night-time, suggesting the precarious position 
of the little traveler, evidently lost. The question 
might arise in the minds of some why the sup- 
plemental area of light has been introduced in 
the background, inasmuch as light has a greater 
power of attraction than gray, and the belated 
traveler should be the central object of interest. 
It seems to the author that this area serves a 
twofold purpose: (1) The horizon and sky-lines 
lend an atmosphere of distance and monotony 
that is reflected in the situation of the little 
traveler; (2) the light calls the spectator’s atten- 
tion to a house, almost obscured among the 
shadows. One has but to imagine the comforts 
of that house with its light in the window to 
heighten the contrasted situation of the young- 
ster’s being caught away from home at nightfall. 
An area of light may thus be introduced into a 
gray composition for the sake of calling attention 
to some significant detail that might otherwise 
escape observation. 

Most typical of all the dominantly gray com- 
positions is that in which the entire picture-area 
is suffused or bathed in a silvery atmosphere. 
Whistler has produced a number of splendid 








kind, 
Blacksmith” (Figure 4; C, Figure 2) is a good 
example. The story is told within a very limited 
tonal range; subject and background are of an 


examples of this among which ‘‘The 


almost uniform color. It is by the use of such 
a means of expression that the qualities and 
emotions evoked by gray are utilised to the full. 

The accompanying scene from ‘*Daniel Boone’’, 
one of the Chronicles of America Photoplays, is 
founded on dominantly gray tones. True enough, 
the subject-matter may have made such a 
handling inevitable, but the restfulness that a 
tonal motive such as this produces when shown 
on the screen is an eloquent plea for more of this 
kind of pictorial presentation. 

Now to turn our attention to the compositional 
types having a foundation in light-tones. Of all 
colors none is more idealised than white—the 
quality of pure sunlight. In all sacred litera- 
tures, gods have been portrayed as clad in gar- 
ments of empyreal brightness. It was probably 
while thinking of this of whiteness that Shakes- 














“THE BLACKSMITH 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


FIGURE 4 
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peare wrote “As chaste as unsunned snow.” 
Luckiesh, who has done much thinking on 


FIGURE 5 
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SCENE FROM “‘DANIEL BOONE’’, CHRONICLES OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS 





“MATER DOLOROSA”’ 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 





the influence of various colors, writes of the 
symbolism of white in these terms: “Owing to 
its eminent luminosity, white is used to enliven 
without the aspect of gayety. We also have 
the white flag of surrender and peace, the ‘white 
feather’ of timidity, and the white shield of 
untried manhood.” 

The pen-sketch of “‘Mater Dolorosa” (Figure 
5; A, Figure 7), by Guido Reni (1575-1642) 
demonstrates light supplemented by dark. Here 
we are given a luminous area at or near the 
central point of interest, with the surrounding 
space a uniformly somber color. Such handling 
bears a point of similarity to a graduation of tones 
in that a white light serves to concentrate atten- 
tion on significant detail. The chief difference 
is that graduated tones usually result from an 
intense back lighting, and a finely concentered 
front or side illumination together with a dark 
background produces light supplemented by 
dark. 

We are given an excellent photographic 
example of the type just spoken of in “The 
Risen Lord”, one of a series of Easter Morning 
scenes from Cecil B. De Mille’s photoplay ““The 
King of Kings”. H. B. Warner, as the white- 
robed Christ, appears against a dark background. 
Flooding the top of his head and shoulders is a 
powerful back lighting. Even the attendant 
halation is not without symbolic significance in 
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THE RISEN LORD, FROM “THE KING OF KINGS” 


this delicate scene; it is simply a case where a 
shortcoming of the film may be turned to good 
advantage. 

Burne-Jones (1833-98) of the English School 
gives a splendid instance of light supplemented 
by gray in his painting “Summer” (Figure 6; 
B, Figure 7). 

Practically the only difference between this 
and the form just considered is that where, in 
the former, the light-portion was supplemented 
by a dark or almost “‘black”’ background, in the 
latter there is much less contrast and the acces- 
sory elements are depicted in a gray, or inter- 
mediate, tone. In this picture it is noticeable 
that the circular frame lines are very much in 
harmony with curves within the composition. 

There are in painting few, if any, examples of 
a dominantly light tonal arrangement. For 
some unknown reason—probably because the 
medium is not well adapted to such presenta- 
tion—painters as a group have not essayed to 
create any lighter general atmosphere than is 
found in Whistler’s ‘““Nocturne-Blue and Silver 
Cremorne Lights.” 

We must look to photography for a type of 
composition, if not unknown to painting, so 
rare as to be almost nonexistent—that of the 
unsupplemented dominantly light-composition. 


Watercolor seems to be the only medium that 
approaches such effects obtainable by photo- 
graphy. 

An illustration of how an exceedingly light 
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one may serve as the motive of a photographic 
composition is found in “Study in High Key” 
by Walter E. Owen. The portrait is a full- 
length study of a dancing girl dressed in a white 
dress and cap, shown against a pale light back- 
ground. Of a light-toned subject of this kind 
it may not be possible to dogmatically say that 
auxiliary background tones of general lightness 
create a pleasing effect, while a darker back- 
ground would be displeasing. We only know 
that what is placed before us seems harmonious 
and fitting: more is not necessary. The impor- 
tant thing is that lights may be so handled, 
exposures so timed, that all elements of a picture 
—including dark tones—may be surcharged 
with a delicate light-atmosphere that in many 
instances is certain to produce a pleasing effect. 
Those who are further interested in dominantly 
light handling can well afford to study work of 
the British photographers, Carine and Will 
Cadby. 

After our analysis of the major types of linear 
and tonal compositions, the question might well 
be asked: How can this knowledge be applied 
to increase one’s appreciation of the best in 
pictorial art and assist one in creative work? 

First, it should enable us to draw several 
conclusions of our own with regard to good 
taste in graphic art, just as such a study of the 
Italian Masters was valuable to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who writes as follows: 

“When I observed an extraordinary effect of 
light and shade in any picture, I darkened every 
part of a page in my note-book in the same 
gradation of light and shade as the picture, 
leaving the white paper untouched to represent 
light, and this without any attention to the 
subject or the drawing of the figures. A few 





trials of this kind will be sufficient to give the 





method of their conduct in the management of 
their lights. After a few experiments I found 
the paper blotted nearly alike: their general 
practice appeared to be to allow not above a 
quarter of the picture for light, including in this 
portion both the principal and secondary lights; 
another quarter to be as dark as possible, and 
the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half 
shadow. . . 

“Such a blotted paper held at a distance 
from the eye would strike the spectator as 
something excellent for the disposition of the 
light and shadow, though he does not distinguish 
whether it is history, a portrait, a landscape, 
dead game, or anything else; for the principles 
extend to every branch of art. Whether I have 
given an exact account or made a just division 
of the quantity of light admitted into the works 
of those painters is of no very great consequence. 
Let every person examine and judge for himself. 
It will be sufficient if I have suggested a mode of 
examining pictures this way, and one means at 
least of acquiring the principles on which they 
wrought.” 

In conclusion, let us consider in summary 
the foregoing discussion of pictorialism. 

All the fine arts have a common purpose: to 
select and reveal beauty and fitness for man’s 
delight and inspiration. Essential to realise 
this aim are Truth, Order, Unity, and Character. 
For the highest accomplishments a man must 
have a Vision of the Ideal, and Inspiration. 
The first may be cultivated by a study of the 
works most worthy of emulation and a consistent 
striving for improvement. The second does 
not come at beck and call, nor by taking thought 
—it is a gift of the gods, if you please. If 
perspiration and right living will not draw the 
gift upon a man, to scale the summits of Mount 
Parnassus is not for him: he must be content to 
climb the lower hills. 

Composition in any art is the task of pleasing 
arrangement. As applied to pictorialism it is 
the building of lines, tones, masses, lights, and 
shades within the frame-lines so as to produce a 
picture whose meaning is comprehensible and 
enjoyable to the viewer. Although composition 
cannot be taught by formula and rule, it may be 
learned by analysis and absorption of the best 
forms found in the masters, ancient and modern, 
combined with practical experience. 

In placing a single element within frame-lines, 
extreme proximity to the border should be 
avoided, as should a central position, which is 
weakest of all. Balance in a picture requires 
that interest be properly distributed over the 
picture-space, and not that every element be 
repeated inch for inch or pound for pound. 
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Unity implies that there is one element in the 
picture which receives emphasis; all else is 
subordinated so as to aid and not confuse the 
chief point at issue. 

Lines form the groundwork of picture-planning 
and, indeed, a foundation of mass and tone as 
found in nature. Unless the lines are agreeable, 
it is useless to expect beautiful form. Abstract 
ideas are conveyed by direction and sweep of 
line: repose in the horizontal line, stateliness 
and grandeur in the vertical line, force and 
strength in the slanting line. The border or 
frame is part of the picture, and should be i 
harmony with the theme: horizontal when 
horizontal lines dominate the composition; 
vertical when vertical lines are ascendant, unless 
a special reason requires a different treatment. 

The art of painting has evolved a number of 
appealing ways to use lines and tones in picture- 
construction. The commonest types of linear 
composition are straight line, including vertical, 
horizontal, and converging; geometrical, includ- 
ing the triangle and rectangle; and last of all, 
curved line compositions, embracing Hogarth’s 
line of beauty, circular and oval. Nearly all of 
these types of linear composition are found 
combined in Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” 

Although photography has no peer in repro- 
ducing the actual light and dark tone quality 
found in nature, it may learn quite as much 


from the painters concerning the artistic handling 
of tone as of line. The matter of lights, shadows, 
and tones forms a much more complex subject 
than lines, which in nature appear subordinate. 

From a study of the old masters we find that 
for each picture the artist chose a particular 
key, to which a fitting harmony of colors was 
combined. Thus we nearly always find a single 
tone dominant, be it dark, light, or gray. To 
such a central motive, for the sake of variety 
and because of the exigencies of subject-matter, 
other harmonious tones serve as complement. 

Not only is there a symbolism of line, but 
tone as well. Dark is often analogous to mystery, 
gloom, despair: white to purity, hope and love: 
while gray is an intermediate between black and 
white, the symbolic expression of which is largely 
governed by the nature of the subject. 

An apparent exception to the genera! practice 
of having a single tone rule the composition is 
found in the work of such men as Rembrandt, 
who, in defiance of all conventions, weaves lights 
and darks together so as to produce a pleasing 
pattern; and Corot, who successfully balances 
light against dark in an equality-of-tones com- 
position. But when the works of these men are 
carefully examined, it will be seen that they, too, 
make one tone predominant in the sense that it 
governs all the rest. 

(To be continued) 


Making Money with Your Camera 


CHARLES ABEL, A.R.P.S. 


Editor ‘The Commercial Photographer” 


ET me apologise in advance for 
choosing such an old and shopworn 
title for this article, the excuse being 
i sseudly that nothing else seems to 
suit the subject quite so well. The 
average amateur photographer is by no means 
averse to increasing his income from his camera, 
even if it merely brings him in a few extra 
dollars with which the more to indulge his hobby. 
There is no reason in the world why the amateur 
who can make creditable pictures should not do 
this; but the point I want to make clear is that 
there is equally no reason why, if he does, he 
should not charge a proper price for his work. 
By selling his prints, or by accepting com- 
missions to make photographs, he is cutting into 
the field of the professional photographer. It is 
the professional's lookout to see that his work 





is better than that offered by his amateur 
competitor—if the amateur can turn out better 
photographs, the professional deserves to lose 
the business. 

But it is decidedly unfair for the amateur 
photographer who works in his spare time, and 
is not under the necessity of maintaiming an 
expensive plant and equipment, to sell his product 
at cut prices. The amateur undoubtedly has a 
number of unpleasant expletives for use when he 
finds people entering the business from which 
he makes his living, making headway merely 
because they are in a position to offer lower 
prices than he can himself. It all depends upon 
whose ox is being gored; and I am here asking the 
amateur to put himself in the shoes of the 
professional—be he portrait or commercial 
who is conducting an established business and 
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who has probably spent many years in learning 
to make satisfactory photographs. 

If a photograph is worth buying at all, it is 
worthy of a fair price; and if the amateur will 
be honest with himself and figure in his own time 
at a fair valuation, consider the wear and tear 
on his equipment—not to mention on the dis- 
position of the members of his family—he will 
readily see that by selling his prints at slightly 
over their actual cost in materials, he is doing 
an injustice not merely to the established studio 
but also to himself. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and it makes no difference whether 
the job in hand be photography or ditch-digging. 

If the commercial photographers in your city 
charge $4 for making an 8x 10 negative, and 
delivery, one print, plus a certain amount per 
hour or per mile from studio to location and 
return, why should you, merely because you are 
an amateur or a good fellow, agree to make the 
same photography for $2 flat or even less? You, 
too, will have to put in time and burn gasoline. 
Not only that; but where the commercial man is 
doing this in the regular course of his daily work, 
you are doing it in your spare time and thus 
encroaching on your hours for recreation or 
self-improvement. When you come right down 
to cases, the time you devote to such work— 
outside of your regular occupation—is really 
worth more to you than the rate charged by the 
studio. Isn’t it so? 

If your work is so much better than that of 
the commercial studios in your city, and your 





friends and business acquaintances turn to you 
when they need photographs, expecting you to 
make them at a price which means little more 
than the actual cost of the material, it is your 
opportunity to say, “If the So-and-So Studio 
did this job for you, they would charge $7.50 
for the first print and 75 cents for each additional 
print. You admit that you want me to make the 
pictures because you think I can do it better. 
I'll be glad to do it—at the same price.” If 
the prospective customer has been honest in his 
statements about the quality of your photographs, 
he can but admit the justice of your argument. 
If he has merely been back-patting you in the 
hope of saving himself a few dollars, you have 
called his bluff, raised his opinion of you not 
only as a photographer but as a business-man, 
and have done what is merely simple justice to a 
fellow business-man of your community in the 
person of the So-and-So Studio, who is entitled 
to his share of business. 

Before you decide definitely that you are going 
to make your camera earn its keep, face this 
problem fairly, and find out what the studios 
in your town charge for their work. Figure 
out exactly what your costs will be for the work 
you contemplate doing, and add a just and 
reasonable amount for your overhead expense 
and your own time. If your photographs are 
worth selling, they will sell just as easily at 
better prices. You will make more money and 
will not have lowered yourself to the level of the 
“cut-price artist.” 





Vacation-Photography 
Part I 
FRANK REEVES 


@=ID you ever dream of an extended 
v vacation when you would have 
ample time, and a daily change of 
scenery on which you could try 
your photographic skill? We did, 
and now we were ready to start; but not until 
the months of planning had grown into years. 
The planning, however, had provided many 
hours of happy anticipation, and a measure 
of information about different parts of the 
country. 

Routes had been checked and compared. 
Information gathered from various sources 
often was found to be interesting, sometimes 
confusing—if not contradictory—as to what one 
should or should not see. Sets of prints that 
were admitted by their makers to be good, 





and to show interesting bits of scenery, were 
examined. All too often we found that a single 
figure or a group of figures occupied acres of 
space in the foreground; and, as these persons 
contentedly stared at the camera, they very 
effectively screened what might have been a 
pleasing landscape or a mountain-vista beyond. 

We did not propose to do that on our trip. 
That’s right—you don’t know who ‘‘we’’ refers 
to, or where the trip was to be. “‘We’’, in this 
particular instance, refers to my wife and her 
husband—so far as I know the only husband 
she has or ever has had. The trip was to begin 
in central Texas, with Los Angeles as a port 
of call; thence up the coast to a suitable point 
to turn east and go through Yellowstone Park 
and back to Texas. 
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CIMARRON RIVER, NEW MEXICO 
IN THE CIMARRON CANYON 
FRANK REEVES 








A LOADED BURRO AND HIS PILOT 


The trip was to be made by automobile with a 
complete camping-outfit, so that we could be 
comfortable wherever night overtook us, or our 
fancy suggested that we stop. No definite route 
or pre-arranged schedule had been made—just 
one grand vacation. Of course, many things did 
not turn out as we had planned: but often the 
unexpected things are enjoyed most, and this 
trip was no exception. In fact, it was so 
thoroughly enjovable that we are dreaming of 
another trip some day. In the meantime, we 
live over our trip by getting out a set of prints 
and refreshing our memory of the grandeur of 
the mountains, the fascination of the sea, and 
the many pleasant spots where we camped and 
fished. 

The prints were not always perfect: but all of 
them have an individual charm that cannot be 
measured by a dollar mark or acquired in bought 
prints, even though they may be perfect. There 
is nothing comparable to a set of prints made on 
a vacation for bringing back the pleasant details, 
whether the trip is for a day, a week, or a month. 

Yes; and we brought back many pleasant 
recollections of camping-acquaintances. There 
was the couple from Boston who found my 
watch that I had lost while under the car doing 
a slight repair. They proved to be nice people, 
even though they almost made me tell the 
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exact time of day in describing the watch. There 
was the young couple who did not know how to 
cook, and whose camping-equipment was a very 
modest supply of blankets. How they pitched 
in and got wood for the campfire, and washed 
dishes and carried water, after sharing a meal 
with us prepared in the open! It was with 
regret that we said good-by to them three days 
later. When the altitude in the mountains added 
a chill to the air, we loaned an extra blanket to 
the family—he was a pleasant fellow-tourist 
and a prominent judge in his native State. 
On our return, the sending of a few prints to his 
young daughter brought a very gracious letter. 

No, we didn’t pass out ali the favors—we 
received a generous helping. There was the 
fellow that not only gave information about 
fishing in that locality, but actually caught and 
gave us plenty of trout during the week we were 
with them. Doctors, preachers, and bankers— 
all may be found having a good time, and usually 
some form of camera is part of the equipment. 

For those that enjoy photographing, auto- 
mobile touring is in a class by itself. You not 
only have your own means to get around, but 
you can stop when and where you choose and 
stay as long as you wish—quite an advantage 
over the regular sight-seeing tours that move 
on a set schedule. 
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The plains of west Texas are far from uninter- 
esting, yet they offer little in the way of picture- 
possibilities. While the cattle-industry is fast 
giving way to farming, the cowboy and chuck 
wagon are not as yet extinct. However, vou 
will find the cowboy somewhat different from 
the gun-toting individual depicted in many 
Western stories, or as shown on the screen. 
If vou attempt a close-up, don’t expect the 
results shown of the hero in the movies. Instead 
of the well-lighted face that results from make-up 
and skillfully used reflectors, you will probably 
produce one with strong shadows, due to the tan 





best told by the fact that I took one along. 

I had a 5x7 Graflex; so in order to simplify 
the matter of plates—yes, I am partial to plates— 
I added a 5 x7 reducing back to an 8 x 10 view- 
camera that I had. If necessary, I figured I 
could use my regular lens stopped down on the 
8x10 and make a fair wide-angle lens of it. 
I bought some new plateholders with the back. 

Then, just before I started, I had a chance to 
buy, at a big bargain—my wife says I can’t 
turn a camera-bargain down,—a 5x7 Portrait 
Graflex. The attraction here was the reversible 
back, which I convinced myself I needed. I 











THE TAOS PUEBLO 


on the face of your subject and the broad brim 
of his hat cutting off the light from overhead. 
Personally, I am very partial to a Graflex 
I know that it has limitations in the matter of 
swing-back and rising-and-falling front, and that 
the curtain shutter at its slowest speed is only 
about one-tenth of a second. It does, however. 
practically eliminate the need for a tripod, and 
the bother of fighting a focusing-cloth when the 
wind is blowing. If a change in position is 
suggested, after a glance at the groundglass in 
the hood, you don’t have so much trouble as 
with a view-camera in setting it up again. 
That I recognise the value of a view-camera is 
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put the lens in it, tested the shutter as to how 
it worked, looked it over for possible light-leaks, 
and the image in the hood looked so nice that I 
knew I would get some wonderful pictures. 
Wonderful they were—but not as I had expected! 

Starting on a trip with some new holders and a 
new camera, without testing either, was mistake 
number one; but I was blissfully ignorant of 
this until some two weeks later, when the first 
opportunity for developing arrived, after making 
some five or six dozen exposures. Naturally, 
most of the exposures had been made with the 
Graflex. All of them were hopelessly out of 
focus. Of the exposures with the view-camera, 
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A TAOS INDIAN 


less than half a dozen were fogless negatives. 

I soon found the trouble with the view- 
camera; but it took several days to find it in the 
Graflex. Although the holders were made by 
the same company that made the reducing- 
back—one of the largest companies in the 
country—the little ridge near the top of the 
holder that fits down in a groove in the back of 
the camera was too large, and the holder did not 
fit properly. When I used the new holders, 
light leaked in; a few minutes with my pocket 
knife remedied the difficulty. 

When the trouble with the Graflex was 
located finally, it was equally simple. I have 
often wondered if the fellow that sold the Graflex 
thought it a defective machine. The ground- 
glass in the hood had been put in upside down. 
How it happened I don’t know—I never had it 
out. When you focused the picture on the 
groundglass it meant that the image on the 
plate was out of focus the thickness of the 
groundglass—plenty to spoil the picture. 

Although the attractions of New Mexico 
have not been exploited as they have in some 
other States, there is a wealth of material for 
pictures. Winding valleys, pine-clad mountains, 
and dashing streams are there for the making. 


For those who have a bent for the early history 
of the Southwest, it is a perfect storehouse of 
mystery. At Santa Fe they will show you the 
oldest church in America, still in use. The 
church looks it, and they back up their claim 
by data that are very convincing. 

Patient burrows with well-laden pack-saddles 
plod down the streets of Santa Fe in utter 
disregard of motor traffic. The plazza, with the 
band-concerts, attracts young and old of all 
classes. Across the street is the Museum, where 
half a day will pass as an hour. Among other 
interesting things, you will see the chair and 
lapboard used by Lew Wallace when he wrote 
“Ben Hur’. 

Taos, with its celebrated artists’ colony, is a 
treat. We were told that most of the studios 
could be visited after four o’clock in the after- 
noon; by that time the work for the day was 
finished. We found that the case with the two 
we visited. We were cordially received and saw 
some splendid pictures. 

The Taos Indian pueblo is only a few miles 
to the north. Here you will find the progenitor 
of the present-day apartment house. It is seven 
stories high, and now occupied by the Taos 
Indians. Ladders take the place of elevators, 
and the entrance to many of the rooms is through 
a hole in the roof and down another ladder 
to the floor. 
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At Taos they have a rule that no photographs 
are to be made except by permission from the 
Governor—such permission is obtained by the 
payment of a fee of $5. Perhaps a small camera 
would get by with little protests, but a sizable 
camera is sure to fail. 

After spending some time trying to get in 
touch with the Governor, I learned that he was 
out of town. No one seemed to know or care 
when he would return. So many offered to take 
the money when I asked to whom I could pay 
it that I became suspicious. All of them refused 
to accompany me, and when I asked for a 
receipt or permit they insisted they did not 
understand. As I started back to the car a 
young fellow strolled out and caught up with me. 
He said he would go with me if I would pay 
him $1. I figured he would vanish at the first 
opportunity, but not until I had a chance to 
make a few pictures. I did, and he did. In a 
very few minutes another one showed up and 
offered to act as guide for $1. I made a few more 
pictures, and he was gone. 

There are two main pueblos—one five and the 
other seven stories high. They are only a short 
distance apart, and separated by a mountain 
stream. I started across to the other pueblo 
to see if I could hire another guide. When about 
halfway across I noticed, some distance off, 
several burrows approaching, that were loaded 
down with wood. They were being driven by 
an Indian and followed by several dogs. I 
decided to get a shot if possible, guide or no 
guide. A few trees partially concealed me from 
the driver. I set the shutter and lens opening, 
and set the camera down and pretended to be 
interested in everything but pictures. While 
the burrows were passing between me and the 
pueblo I reached for the camera and made a 
shot. The tripping of the Graflex shutter 
attracted the attention of the driver. The way 
he waved his stick and muttered made me feel 
that perhaps his comments were hardly com- 
plimentary, and that it was a good thing I didn’t 
understand his language. 

When I returned to the car I found another 
willing-to-be-hired guide, but he demanded the 
full five dollars. I assured him that I had quit, 
and proceeded to put up my camera. When I 
got out a small pocket pencil to make some 
notes, I noticed he became interested in it. 
The pencil was one of the kind that look like a 
cartridge for a rifle. When I had finished I 
handed it to him, and asked if he wanted it. 
He took it and looked it over and said: “Mucha 
gracious, by golly”. 

He then offered to line up some children if I 
wanted to make their pictures. I accepted his 
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offer, gave the children .some small change, 
flipped my new guide a_ half-dollar, and we 
were gone. 

Some Indians hesitate to have their pictures 
made through superstition, but most of them 
desire to be paid. You can’t blame them for 
this: I can’t say that I would take very kindly 
to the idea of posing for a stranger to make my 
picture for his pleasure—especially if he ordered 
me around in the manner some employ when 
talking to Indians. 


(To be continued) 
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From Postcards to Cine Kodaks 


FRIEND of ours, who is a great postcard 

collector, treats each card as a mere 
lifeless record, serving to recall the geographical 
order of his trip abroad and to acquaint friends 
at home with his itinerary. Each scene repre- 
sented is as familiar to him as the Woolworth 
Tower; and, although they serve to recall delight- 
ful experiences, there is little real, sentimental 
value to postcards, beautiful as they may be. 
The scenes depicted are those which every 
traveler may see, always in the same stereotyped 
way. He prefers something that makes a more 
direct, personal appeal, and that speaks in more 
eloquent terms. Everyone is that familiar with 
the Piazza di San Marco with its Doges Palace, 
Column of St. Mark, the Cathedral, and the 
pigeons; but how many can recall sitting at an 
open-air table when the fallen monarch—the 
old Campanile—lay prostrate in fragments on 
the ground? A memory such as this, kept alive 
by means of the traveler’s camera and which 
time can never efface, will mean more than any 
commercial postcard, however well made. The 
snapshot made then and there will be greatly 
prized, and linked inalienably with an experience 
of great personal interest. We recall with a 
thrill our own appearance upon the scene, soon 
after the collapse of the old bell-tower, when 
bricks and mortar lay strewn about the pavement, 
and fragments of the superb grilled-gates, 
designed by Sansovino, breathed a mute testi- 
mony to the greatness of bygone days: and we 
recall with keen satisfaction the moment when 
the guard, looking discreetly in another direction 
but with an expectant palm extended behind him, 
assured us that it was “strictly forbidden” to 
allow tourists to acquire a large bit of the bronze 
as a souvenir. This souvenir we now prize 
greatly. The alert camera-tourist will find at 
hand, everywhere, subjects that make an instant 
appeal and, if the situation be handled care- 
fully, will yield precious results that perhaps 
the postcard-maker may have missed through 
proper opportunity. These snapshots, carefully 
arranged in chronological order, will afford far 
greater pleasure and satisfaction than any ready- 
made posteard. It is the individuality of the 
picture that makes the irresistible appeal. It is 








not too much to say that three different picture- 
makers, passing through the Venetian Ghetto, 
for instance, within half an hour of each other, 
will photograph the same locality with wholly 
varying results. The snapshooter will take 
what he finds and hurry away. The camerist 
in search of pictorial material will bide his time 
and come several times, perhaps, before he is 
satisfied that conditions are ripe for a little 
masterpiece; and, having made the exposure, 
he will bring away with him a gem that will 
be admired by his friends and remain a source 
of pleasure and pride to himself—feelings that 
postcards, however fine, cannot arouse. Post- 
cards, then, for records: but photographs made 
on the spot by the camerist-traveler himself 
for real, solid enjoyment. In these progressive 
days, the thoughtful camerist will provide 
himself with a Ciné Kodak and bring back with 
him living, interesting scenes of life in foreign 
countries with which he can give delightful 
evenings of enjoyment to his friends in his own 
home. If he be so unfortunate as not to own 
a projector, one may be hired for the evening 
from any large photo-supply house, at a moderate 
rental. Reels, too, may now be hired: and travel- 
talks by prominent lecturers, also photo-plays by 
leading artists, may be enjoyed right in one’s own 
home. What more novel and delightful way 
can there be to entertain one’s friends than this: 
and what a refreshing change from the customary 
“bridge-party”! This unique entertainment, 
followed by some light refreshment, will give a 
host or hostess prestige, and set an example 
for others to follow. 

The studio or at-home photograph of the 
growing child will always give pleasure in the 
years to come; but what an added joy it would 
be to have motion pictures of the little ones, 
to record their familiar, childish gestures, spon- 
taneous and unaffected smiles, and graceful 
attitudes—doubly precious in the sad event of 
their being taken from us! All this has now been 
made possible by the advent of the motion- 
picture camera, which is so easily manipulated. 
Should the price of the outfit seem prohibitive, 
let several families share in the expense, or let 
the sole proprietor of it rent it to others, thereby 
reducing the cost of his own purchase. 











ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazineE for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE awards are announced. 
3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close.return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 
Closed May 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Third Prize 


Dr. Max Thorek 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer 


Gordon H. Coster 


Honorable Mention: M. 8. Beros; Karl Butka; Fred B. Daniels; Jack A. Doyle; Zultan Herezegh; U. Stephen 
Johnson; Hiromu Kira; Robert R. Miller; Byron Morgan; A. E. Murphy; Walter E. Owen; Harold T. Parish; 
Joseph Popino; Maurice Smith; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Wm. O. Yates. 
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SHADOWS OF THE GREAT 
DR. MAX THOREK 
FIRST PRIZE—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1928 


“My Home.” 
“Portraits.” 

“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closed January 31. 
Closed February 28. 
Closed March 31. 
Closed April 30. 
Closed May 31. 


Outdoor Genres 


Some of our readers are a little frightened when the 
word “genre” is used in connection with our com- 
petitions. It is a human frailty that we fear the things 
that are new, strange, or come to us from foreign 
shores. Painters of international reputation adopted 
words and phrases from any language which best 
expressed the artistic thought they had in mind. 
Pictorial photographers have done the same thing: 
and we find “‘genre’’, from the French, firmly established 
as an excellent descriptive word. Webster defines it 
as follows: “Fine Arts. A style or subject-matter, 
especially of painting, dealing realistically with scenes 
from everyday life.” In this case, one well-chosen 
French word becomes an internationally understood 
and accepted art-term. After all, the word “genre” is 
not so formidable as some assume. In popular parlance 
it might be defined as a one-word equivalent of “making 
pictures of things and people as is”. 

It might be well to point out that this subject of 


Closed June 30. 
Closed July 31. 
“Landscapes.” Closes August 31. 
‘““Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
‘Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
**Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes December 31. 


“Architectural Subjects.” 
“Pictures of Children.” 


outdoor-genres is particularly well adapted to the 
vacation-season. Many of our readers will make 
trips of longer or shorter duration to all parts of this 
country and overseas. Splendid subject-material will 
be at their disposal, provided they keep alert and make 
the most of each opportunity as it presents itself. 
The attractive illustration on this page may have some 
artistic defects which critics will delight to point out; 
but who can or will deny that it has an appeal which is 
strong enough to overcome a goodly number of artistic 
shortcomings? Such pictures truly depict scenes from 
everyday life and are heartily welcome in_ this 
competition. 

Perhaps in none of our competitions is there a greater 
opportunity to use the small camera to advantage. 
Many a “shot” may be made unobtrusively when the 
subject is least aware of the photographer's presence. 
Furthermore, in this manner only will it be possible 
to obtain those facial expressions which help so much 
to make an outdoor-genre worthwhile. 


A. H. Brearps ey. 
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INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 













PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The American Jowrnael of Phoegraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Awavd of PRIZE 
. is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


9, 
Or 
hor 
: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


he NN 
entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNER’S COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed May 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


G. W. Tange 
. Alma R. Lavenson 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 





“WELCOME ARMS”, BERMUDA 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 











ALLEN FRASER 


Data: Hamilton, Bermuda; January, 1927; sunlight through trees, 
10.30 a.m.; 527 Graflex; Bausch & Lomb Tessar lens; 1/25 seconds; 
Agfa Film-Pack; enlarged on Gevaert Novabrom; film tank developed. 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MaGAzineE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Tuis particular subject of a lodging-house on the 
tropical island of Bermuda, by Mr. Fraser, has come 
to my attention quite a few times, and seems to be a 
favorite spot with camerists as well as landscape 





painters and sketchers. From the observer's point of 
view the subject lends itself beautifully to composition 
and pictorial value. I can only envy the host of 
admiring tourists, pausing frequently on their way 
past this building to get a permanent duplicate of it 
on paper, film, and canvas. 

Had the photograph been made when the sun was a 
little higher in the sky, the rear annex of the house 
would have been better illuminated. As it stands, 
the left half of the picture contains too much shadow 
and leaves the center of attraction entirely on the 
right. Perhaps Mr. Fraser was one of the admiring 
tourists pausing at the morning hour and unable to 
return later in the day. In that case he might have 
balanced his picture by including a little more of the 
shaded right side of the house and eliminating some of 
the foliage from the left. 
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AN INDIAN HARVEST 





A. J. PANDIAN 





YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Data: Adams Tropical Minex Delux 1/4-plate camera, with Ross combinable lens, F/5.5. 


Exposure, 1/64 second at full aperture on Ilford Special Rapid Panchromatic plate, developed in 
Rodinal. Kodak Nikko glossy paper developed in diluted Rodinal (1 in 60), 


The greatest fault, however, appears in the lower 
foreground of the picture, which suggests unsteadiness. 
It would have been better to include a bit of the 
immediate ground at the base of the steps to assure 
the spectator that he is not looking up from the stairs 
leading from a deep trench, but from the street up a 
tier of steps leading to the ““‘Welcome’Arms’’. 

Curt Foerster. 


In this print Mr. Fraser has evidently undertaken 
some job. He is trying to render, at the same time 
and on one sheet, very deep shadows and _ tropical 
sunlight pelting down on a white wall. He does not 
quite succeed. 

Pictorially, the scene is ill-balanced—heavy blacks 
on one side and dazzling whites on the other. The 
heaviest accent is the black stairs against the white 
wall—for no good reason. And a perfectly bald- 
headed sky! (Why will not ambitious amateurs use 
a sky-filter in landscape work?) 

Mr. Fraser says he gave 1/25 of a second exposure, 
but neglects to state what stop he used. Judging 
from the lack of ‘‘fuzzyness” in the distance plane, 
he must have employed a stop of medium size. He 
used an Agfa filmpack, whose speed is reckoned as 
B. W. 1/8, Watkins 240, or Wynne 111. If he was ex- 
posing for shadows, it would seem that he gave only 
about one-fourth of the proper time. Surely the 
reflected light from the wall should brighten’ the 
foliage of the opposite tree! 





He used tank development. Well, a tank is all right 
for a general, rough-and-ready, catch-as-catch-can, 
average snapshot; but it does not give the best results 
in special cases like the one before us. 

The picture is manifestly underexposed and over- 
developed—and printed on the wrong kind of paper, 
I imagine. Unless great care is taken, enlarging also 
tends to accentuate contrasts. 

Suggestions: Always use a meter. Use a sky-filter 
when a sky is included in a picture. Try various 
kinds of printing paper—soft, normal, and vigorous. 
Select by process of trial and error, the kind that 
gives the best results. 

When in doubt as to effective exposure, take several 
shots at the same scene. Do your own developing— 
in a tray. Give the conventional time; then try less 
than and more than that. Note results carefully and 
govern yourself accordingly. Experiment and learn 
the technique of the art, and use it as a means of visual 
interpretation of one’s best thoughts and perception 
of beauty. 

That way lies salvation. All else is vanity and 
vexation of spirit—photographically speaking. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Dovust.ess this scene from Bermuda shows, in a 
measure, an attractive spot much frequented by 
tourists. It is to be regretted that the exposure did 
not prove sufficient to give greater detail in the shadows 

(Continued on page 106) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 








THE illustrations of the current issue of this magazine 
are characterised by variety and charm. The reviewer 
is glad to welcome once more pictures by friends 
whose contributions have not appeared in PHoto-Era 
MaGazINE for some time. “Venetian Waters’’, the 
frontispiece, by Dr. Max Thorek, is a beautiful study 
in tone and line—features in which this artist excels. 
Here Dr. Thorek shows his wonderful feeling for tone 
values, massing, and spotting. The pattern, although 
not distinctly outlined, is very pleasing; and there is 
a feeling of serenity and quiet beauty which character- 
ises this picture, making it truly a thing of beauty. 
The artist showed his wisdom and skill in portraying 
the scene when the water in the canal foreground was 
in slight motion, thereby avoiding exact duplication 
in the reflections of the upper walls and windows. 

Data: “Venetian Waters”; made in Venice, Italy; 
Graflex 4 x 5 camera; B. & L. Tessar lens; focal length 
714; stop F/4.5; Ramstein filter; made in July at 
2 p.m.; bright light; 1/50 sec. exposure; Agfa film-pack; 
Elon pyro developer; printed on Novabrom. 

““A River-Cove in Summer’”’ is the first of a series of 
four pictures by Frederick B. Hodges, which illustrate 
his article on “‘Summer’’, page 65. Our first impression 
of this scene is of a decided difference in treatment of 
the water, as compared in the preceding picture by 
Dr. Thorek. Mr. Hodges no doubt intended to pre- 
serve the mirror-like effect of the reflections. However, 
we feel that, since in nature reflections in the water 
are almost invariably darker than the objects reflected, 
particularly the sky, the beauty and harmony of this 
picture would be enhanced by lowering the tone of 
the foreground-third of the picture. The distance does 
not recede in aérial perspective as much as could be 
wished, as the foliage in that portion of it is as dark 
in tone as that in the immediate foreground. All of 
these slight difficulties, we think, would have been 
overcome by a longer exposure. 

“A Summer Woods-Road’’, by the same artist, 
shows a delightful effect of scintillating lights both on 
the foliage and in the road. The inviting shade just 
a few steps beyond the sunlit foreground, and around 
the curve, call us to their coolness. 

“Summer Brook-Pools”, to our mind, merits the 
same criticism as to rather overstrong light-and-shade 
effects. We realise the difficulty of portraying deep 
shadows and strongly lighted foregrounds in their 
proper relationship, and think that the harmony of 
this beautifully composed scene would have been 
increased by reducing the strong contrasts. The 
white post against the bushes, the plank on the ground, 
and two or three other whitish objects under the 
shade of the pines at the right, might well be toned 
down to harmonise with their surroundings. 

In “A Summer Lake-Road’’, Mr. Hodges has shown 
himself ‘at his true best. Composition, tone-values, 
distribution of light and shade, and aérial perspective— 
this, indeed, is truly a little masterpiece. The delicately 
rendered distance captivates the eye. We return, 


again and again, to the beautiful foreground. A very 
slight darkening of the right-hand road-track in the 
immediate foreground might help just a little, but this 
seems an almost hypercritical suggestion. 








“Dan”, by Harry B. Fisher, is a masterfully handled 


dog portrait that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
artist is to be congratulated on securing not only 
a harmonious whole, but on getting the focal interest 
where it is of the greatest value. It is no small task 
to catch an animal in so striking a pose as this, without 
showing motion or other disturbing effects which are 
almost beyond the control of the photographer. 

“The Meadow-Path, Old Westbury”, by Edward 
D. Mudge, is indeed well composed. If the con- 
centration of interest on the human figures in the 
middle distance was brought about by skillful handling 
of the leading lines on both sides of the road converging 
toward them, there is a pleasing feeling of radiating 
lines from the point of interest. The sky is beautifully 
handled; the rendition of the clouds is almost too 
good to be true. The birds, winging their way into 
the picture, add one more feature of interest, just 
dotting the sky-space sufficiently to avoid monotony. 

“Fishing Smack, Boulogne’, is by Myers R. Jones, 
page 71. This beautiful print is open to very little 
criticism. It is well composed, the masses are well 
handled, concentration of interest is where it belongs— 
on the fishing-smack—middle distance and extreme 
distance receding in natural perspective and sharpness 
of outline; the liquid quality of the water beneath the 
boat is portrayed in a delightful manner, and the 
reflections of the highlights, running through the dark 
mass and along the sides of the smack, appear 
absolutely truthful. It is to be regretted that the 
bowsprit of the smack, which runs out of the picture 
to the left, could not have been so blended with the 
water as to have been virtually invisible. 

In “Dalmation Fishing-Boats”, by Joseph Petrocelli, 
page 62, the strength of design and the sense of rhythm 
are apparent to a very marked degree. We find 
nothing but praise for this beautiful picture. The 
distribution of lights and shadows, the unconscious 
pose of the figures, and the feeling of solidity and 
strength of the whole composition, place it far above 
the usual. 

“Cathedral Arches”, by Antoinette B. Hervey, is, 
in our opinion, a wonderful masterpiece of interior 
architectural photography and is as fine as anything 
we have ever seen! Neither a blank shadow nor a 
harsh highlight mars the simple dignity of this beautiful 
picture. The artist has not only a wonderful feeling 
for line and mass, but has skillfully controlled the 
perpendiculars by a slight darkening at the top, thereby 
preventing their cutting up the picture space—a fault 
which a less skillful artist could have easily committed. 
Our hats off to Miss Hervey! 

“Innocence”, by H. Richards Cremer. This sweet 
little child-portrait is distinctly reminiscent of the 
Cadby’s, than which, perhaps, no higher praise could 
be given. There is a delightful feeling of arrested 
activity in the child’s hands; but, nevertheless, the 
face predominates, particularly the eyes. A slight 
modification of the V-shaped shadow beneath the 
chin would bring a little improvement; otherwise we 
find this about as near perfection as could be attained. 

In “Columns”, by Mary Callaghan, the arrange- 
ment is good; the division of space by means of light 
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and shade is praiseworthy. It is not easy to obtain 
such beautiful details from the shadow-side of such 
strongly sunlit objects. We should, however, prefer 
more sharpness of detail in the columns, particularly 
those nearest the camera. This, we feel, would result 
in a better feeling of surface texture than is now 
shown, and give more definite form to the carving of 
the capitals. 

The interesting group of insect-studies by Angeline 
Keen, illustrating her article, is much above the 
average. Mr. Grasshopper, in the lower right corner, 
has a humorous quality. He appears to be quite a 
dandy of the grasshopper family, with his smartly- 
posed head, erect antennee, and well-groomed face and 
feet; this, and his intelligent expression, all make an 
instant appeal. This would yield an interesting enlarge- 
ment. Another picture which appeals to us is “The 
Dragon-Fly”. The gauzy texture of the wings is very 
apparent. The “White Butterfly”, even though not 
very sharply defined, is well arranged and makes a 
pleasing spot against the dark, velvety background. 
Taken as a whole, this group is of unusual interest, 
even to the layman. To the photographer who can 
appreciate the difficulties attending this class of work, 
they are doubly interesting. 

Data: 1. “Striped Morning Sphinx Moth” (Celerio 
lineata); made at Colorado Springs, Colo.; Graflex 
314 x 414, Series B; Kodak anastigmat lens, focal 
length 63g; stop F/11; made in June, at 10.15 a.M.; 
bright sun; 1/25 sec.; Kodak cut-film; pyro tank 
powder; printed on Velvet Velox No. 3: auxiliary 
enlarging lens used. 2. ‘“Morning-Cloak Butterfly” 
(Aglais antiopa); Graflex 314 x 414, Series B; Kodak 
anastigmat, focal length 63; stop F/11; made in 
April, 10.30 a.m.; bright sun; 1/25 sec.; Agfa cut-film; 
pyro tank powder; No. 3 Velvet Velox; auxiliary wide- 
angle lens used. 3. “The Caterpillar of Milkweed 
Moth” (Euchetias egle); Graflex 3144 x 414, Series B; 
Kodak anastigmat; focal length 634; stop F/16; July, 
10.30 a.m.; bright sun; 1/25 sec.; cut-film, Agfa Portrait; 
pyro tank powder; Velvet Velox No. 3; auxiliary 
enlarging lens used. 4. “Sulphur Butterfly” (Colias 
curytheme); Graflex 314 x 414, Series B; Kodak anastig- 
mat; focal length 63g; stop F/11; July, 9.30 a.m.; 
Medium sun; 1/25 sec.; Kodak cut-film; pyro tank 
powder; Velvet Velox, No. 3; auxiliary enlarging lens 
used. 5. “Western Swallowtail Butterfly” (Papilio 
rutulus); Graflex 314 x 414, Series B; Kodak anastig- 
mat; focal length 63g; stop F/11; July, 2.30 p.m.; 
good light; 1/25 sec.; Eastman Par-Speed cut-film; 
Eastman pyro tank powder; Velvet Velox No. 3; used 
accessory enlarging lens. 6. “Dragon-Fly” (Family 
Libellulide); Graflex 3144x414, Series B; Kodak 
anastigmat; focal length 634; stop F/11; June, 9 a.m.; 
bright sun; 1/25 sec.; Agfa portrait film; pyro tank 
powder; Velvet Velox No. 3; auxiliary wide-angle lens 
used. 7. “Common White Butterfly” (Pieris proto- 
dice); Graflex 3144 x 4144, Series B; Kodak anastigmat; 
focal length 63g; stop F/16; June, 11.30 a.m.; bright 
light; 1/20 sec.; Eastman Kodak cut-film; pyro tank 
powder; Velvet Velox No. 3; auxiliary enlarging lens 
used. 8. “Nymph or Larval Lubber Grasshopper” 
(Schistocerca venusta); Graflex 3144 x 4144, Series B; 
September 12 m.; bright sun; 1/25 sec.; Kodak cut- 
film; pyro tank powder; Velvet Velox No. 3; auxiliary 
wide-angle lens used. 

“Cucumber for Luncheon”, by R. M. Weller, which 
has gained Honorable Mention in Table-Top Photo- 
graphy, is very well arranged. The definition is of 
such a quality that we immediately feel the trans- 
parency of the glass cruet, showing liquid within. 
If there is anything to criticise, it may be the con- 
fusion of lines in the center around the salt-cellar, 








caused by the cucumber parings. We should like to 
turn the mustard-pot and thus be rid of the over- 
conspicuous decoration on its surface. 

Data: “Cucumber for Luncheon”; Reflex camera, 
size 314 x 414; Aldis lens, focal length 534; stop F/32; 
August, 3 p.M.; brighter light; 10 minutes’ exposure; 
W. A. 5S.; pyro soda; printed on Bromide. 

The illustrations accompanying Arthur L. Marble’s 
article, “Photography in School and College’, are 
well chosen for the purpose intended. 

Frank Reeves’ illustrations of his article on 
“Vacation-Photography” demonstrate his thorough 
familiarity with the subject in hand. The two prints 
on page 89, although not in the field of artistic photo- 
graphy, are well composed and of excellent technical 
quality. Camerists of ability should have no difficulty 
to find many such interesting subjects during their 
vacations. In “A Loaded Burro and His Pilot’, 
either one of the two subjects in this group would 
make a picture in itself, for the reason that there is 
divided interest. Therefore, we wish that they might 
have been brought closer together before being photo- 
graphed, thereby increasing unity. In the present 
instance, the eye wanders from one to the other and 
finds no rest. 

“The Taos Pueblo” is matter-of-fact, maplike, and 
information-giving, but forms a valuable record. Sharp- 
focus and clear contrasts are both necessary and desir- 
able in this type of photograph. Mr. Reeves showed 
his knowledge of the desirability to introduce figures, 
both human and animal, to secure the story-telling 
quality which is so often absent in vacation pictures. 

The Indian portrait studies on page 92, although 
depicting an entirely different type of subject, are 
handled with equal skill. The portrait head in the 
upper left corner is a particularly strong character 
study, and the simple serenity of expression on the 
face of the woman is in marked contrast. 

The “Zuni Water-Carrier” has on a remarkable 
eyeletted Hamburg apron, which we wish she had not, 
for the harmony of the picture. From the waist up, 
however, the subject is more harmonious in light and 
shade; the water-vessel, balanced on her head, is well 
defined, as it should be to agree with the title. 

Data: 1. “Scene on Cimarron River”, N.M.; about 
2.30 p.m.; bright light; Eastman polychrome plate; 
tank developed; 5x7 Graflex; B. & L. lens, 8!% in. 
focus; stop F/16; 1/30 sec. exposure; print enlarged to 
8x10 on Novabrom. 2. “Cimarron Canyon Scene”; 
about 3 p.m.; same data as No. 1. 6. “Lelia Nick”, 
daughter of Governor Nick of Zuni Indians; bright 
light, about 11 a.m., in shade of house; Gevaert film; 
5x7 Graflex; Graflex lens diffused about 4; stop F/8; 
1/10 sec. exposure; print 8 x 10 on Glossy Novabrom. 
7. “Zuni Water-Carrier”; about 11 a.m.; bright light; 
Eastman polychrome plate, developed in tank; 5 x 7 
Graflex; Graf variable lens: 11-12 in. focal length, 
sharp, with stop F/8; 1/75 sec. exposure; Gevaert 
Glossy Novabrom; 8 x 10 print. 

“Happy”, by Carl Butka, won Honorable Mention 
in the Artificial-Light Photographers’ Competition, 
New Photographic Use for Pyralin 

A NEw use for Pyralin has recently been developed 
in the photographic field. Photoprints developed and 
toned in the usual way are covered with clear Pyralin 
sheeting. They are then put through a heating process 
which makes the sheeting adhere to the picture, thus 
giving all the protection and transparency of glass, 
but eliminating the possibility of breakage. Because of 
its easy workability, its perfect transparency, and 
the protection it affords, this material is especially 
adaptable for this purpose. 
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The title doubtless applies to the caged bird, but is 
equally applicable to the arrangement of the entire 
picture, which is indeed “happy”. The vine border 
at the left, the indefinite shadow of the cage on the 
background, and the touch of highlight on the cage 
itself, are evidence of the studied skill with which 
the artist has handled the subject. 

Data: Made at 7 o'clock, February, 1928; 60-watt 
bulb; Hammer Ortho, D. C. nonhalation plates; 
9-inch Verito-lens; stop F/5.6; one-minute exposure: 
developed with pyro; enlarged on Charcoal Black. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


“SHADOWS OF THE GREAT’, by Dr. Max Thorek, 
which has won first prize in the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, exemplifies the breadth of his knowledge 
of cause and effect in photographic practice, his 
ability as a designer, and, also, his originality. We 
venture to say that very few photographers would have 
attempted to make this picture, or would have 
conceived the idea. 

Data: “Shadows of the Great’; Wollensak Velostig- 
mat lens; F/4.5; focal length, 12 in.; stop F/8; made 
in May, at 6 p.m., in the studio; 2 sec. exposure, Agfa 
matt-film; developed with Elon pyro; printed on 
Mezzotone. 

‘Fire Chief Joseph B. Martin”, by Dr. Theron W. 
Kilmer, second prize winner, is fully up to the standard 
which this remarkably skillful portraitist has main- 
tained for several years. The steady, searching gaze, 
the strongly-lined face, the powerful nose and chin 
and strong, characterful mouth, all speak of the 
executive qualities of the chief. One feels at a glance 
that he is, in truth, a “chief” of instant decision and 
one whose commands are to be obeyed. 

Data: 24-inch Verito lens; stop F/5.6; super-speed 
film; 3 sec. exposure; four 50-inch tubes; Cooper 
Hewitt light, small cardboard reflector; M. Q. 
developer for film; glossy print on Haloid paper. 

**Exhilaration”, by Gordon H. Coster, is winner 
of the third prize. It would be difficult to imagine 
a greater contrast, either in the methods employed 
in the portrayal of this subject or in the subject 
herself, to the delineation of the chief—with him, 
all strength and virility; with her, frivolity in the 
extreme. The uplifted hands and coquettishly posed 
head bring to us at once a feeling of airy nothingness. 
Even the pose of the left foot and bended knee express 
elasticity of pose. The figure is well tied to the borders 
of the picture near the base by means of darker tones 
and indefinite lines. We feel that the title is well 
chosen. 

Data: Made in 1928 in studio; one are light for 
general illumination, with one arc spotlight focused 
on subject’s head; 5 x 7 Portrait camera; 1414-inch 
Heliar lens; 44 sec. exposure; F/4.5; Eastman Kodak 
Company panchromatic film; developed with A. B. C. 
pyro; enlarged on Barnet smooth, ordinary bromoil 
paper. 








Beginners’ Competition 

“Winter Nicut’’, by G. Y. Tange, takes first prize 
in this competition. which award is well merited 
because of the well-chosen point of view and the good 
technical qualities of the picture. Mr. Tange did well 
to obscure the actual source of light behind the fore- 
ground trees, the failure to do which has _ spoiled, 
by means of halation, many an otherwise interesting 
night-scene. A slight toning down of the rather over- 
bright windows of the house at the extreme left would 
improve the whole by still further concentrating the 
interest on the snowclad trees. 





Data: “Winter Night”; Graflex, 3144 x 4144; B. & L. 
Tessar lens, focal length 614-in.; stop F/8; made in Feb- 
ruary, 9 p.m.; dark; 5 min. exposure; panchromatic 
film; pyro; enlarged on Cyko. 

In “The Winnower”, second-prize picture by Alma 
R. Lavenson, the well-posed figure of the winnower is 
very interesting; but we feel that a part of the right 
portion of the picture might well be sacrificed by 
trimming away about three-quarters of an inch in 
order to center interest on the figure itself, which is 
the real theme. In that case a little more space at the 
left might be added in order to relieve the crowded 
effect. Unfortunately, the grain gives the effect of 
penciling on the negative. 

Data: “The Winnower”’; made in New Mexico, in 
April; Ensign 314 x 4% reflex camera; Waterbury 
lens, focal length 10 in.; stop F/6; 1/20 sec. exposure; 
Eastman film-pack; M. Q. developer; enlarged on 
Defender Velour Black. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 103) 


and that, by contrast, the white areas appear glaringly 
white. With regard to composition, the intruding 
limb of a tree in the upper left corner is a disturbing 
factor which draws the eye away from the building— 
the center of interest. The elimination of the tree- 
limb and the employment of a less contrasty printing 
paper would improve matters, in my opinion. 
GeorGE Hutcurns. 


OnE cannot justly estimate the value of Mr. Fraser’s 
picture—‘Welcoming Arms’, as originally titled— 
unless he sees beyond the purely obvious, and gives 
due consideration to the elements involved in its 
making. Here the title and data assist. In these 
balmy islands frost never comes; hence the artist’s 
well-founded interest in his retreat, and the possi- 
bility of a picture with foliage in January. 

The story told is one of human interest rather than 
of architecture. This humble dwelling has not the 
charm of beauty to invite portrayal. It needs an 
artist’s eye to see the possibilities. The play of light 
and shade is the redeeming feature; but the correct 
time of day and the exact viewpoint are essential 
factors. Note the transparency of the shadows, par- 
ticularly at the base, and how the half-lighted steps 
invite one from the street. At their summit a shaft 
of light points to the entrance, or to the stairway 
which leads up, doubtless, to the author’s sanctum. 
The background is properly kept in shadow, lest the 
eye be invited to wander out and beyond the dwelling. 
The vines and tracery of shadows relieve the monotony 
of bare walls, and the right border of the shadowed 
walls is admirable in its balancing effect. 

The inclusion of the objectionable feature in the 
upper left corner seems inevitable from the viewpoint 
chosen; but none other is to be considered. Trimming 
the limb, not the picture—is advised. Then clouds, 
for contrast, would assist. 


a 


Wise Hubby 


Wire: “I am to see the doctor today, and I expect 
he will order me to Atlantic City.” 
Husband: “I don’t think so. I saw him yesterday 
and told him if hesent vou there I couldn't pay his bill.” 
Contact. 


J. W. Abatr. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 











Drops from the Bromide Bottle 

Tue photographer who is really accomplishing some- 
thing does not have time to stand around telling 
about it. 

Many a photographer never does anything worth 
while—because he thinks it isn’t worth while. 

A real artist is one who does not have to prove it. 

Many an artist has grown long hair waiting for the 
chance which some other artist has gone out and 
grabbed. 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Proud of It, Too 


Neicupor: “They tell me your son is in the college 
football team.” 
Proud Mother: “It is quite true.” 
Neighbor: “Do you know what position he plays?” 
Proud Mother: “I am not sure, but I think he’s one 
of the drawbacks.” 
Exchange. 


The Verdict 


i . s . . 

rue following was the verdict by an Iowa jury in a 
suit against a railroad company: “If the train had 
run as it should have run; if the bell had rung as it 
should have rung; if the whistle had blowed as it 
should have blew, both of which it did neither—the 
cow would not have been injured when she was killed.” 

Exchange. 


Troublesome Surplus 


Mr. Spenprx: “Any installments due to-day?” 

Mrs. Spendix: “No, dear, I think not.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Any payments due on the house, the 
radio, the furniture, the rugs, or the books?” 

Mrs. Spendix: “No.” 

Mr. Spendix: “Then I have ten dollars we don't 
need. What do you say if we buy a new car?” 

Exchange. 


Holding Out 


At Joson tells of a chance acquaintance made on 
the first tee of a Florida golf course. It developed that 
the other chap was new to the game, so Al undertook 
to explain this thing called golf. 

“You see that green spot with the flag on it way 
down there? Well, you take the mallet and knock 
the little white ball toward the green spot.” 

By way of illustration Al drove first and sent the 
tiny white sphere on a straight long flight toward the 
green. 

After some difficulty in getting hold of the right end 
of the club the new-found friend teed. his ball, and 
gathering all his strength swung at it viciously. He 
hit it! 

Al found his ball fifty yards short of the green and 
made his second shot. When they got to the flag, the 
other ball was reposing peacefully less than one foot 
from the cup! 


“Now,” explained the exasperated Mr. Jolson, 
“vou knock it into the little tin cup.” 

“What's the idea?” demanded the new pupil 
“Why didn’t you tell me that when we were back 
there?” 


Contact. 


Questionnaire 


ARE you nervous, irritable, and restless? 

Does the future appear gloomy, hopeless, and 
forbidding? 

Are you unable to appreciate the good things of 
life? 

Have you lost all capacity for enthusiasm? 

Yes? Then you have just returned from having 
your picture taken. 


Here lies the remains of a radio fan 
Who had photographic aspirations; 

He went to a powder mill to take a flashlight, 
And was picked up by twenty-one stations. 


THE sweet young thing was about to purchase a 
camera. 

“What is the name of this one?” she inquired of 
Bemis, of the Fowler and Slater Company, as she 
handled a particularly dainty model. 

“That is an imported Belvadere,” replied Bemis. 

For a moment there was a chilly silence. 

Then the sweet young thing pulled herself together 
and, fixing Bemis with an icy stare, asked frigidly, 
“And can you recommend the Belva?” 


“Why are you going to sell your 2A Brownie?” 
“Because I haven't got much money.” 
“G'wan, that’s why they buy “em.” 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Really Remarkable 


Mr. Jones was fond of reasoning things out. The 
other day it was about the beauties of nature that he 
wanted to bore his companions. 

“Seems to me Nature has provided for everything,” 
he said. 

“What prompts that reflection?’ asked one of those 
who had the misfortune to be near him. 

“Why,” said Jones, “look at the way she has placed 
our ears. Yet thousands of years ago she didn’t know 
we were going to hook spectacles over them.” 

Contact. 


The Flower-Gatherers 


“Puck the flower if you must—but spare the root”, 
is the plea which all genuine nature-lovers make to 
motorists and others with the return of spring. 

Of recent years, a deplorable uprooting has occurred 
on the fast diminishing countryside around our big 
cities. 

Contact. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 












Undersea Motion-Pictures 


SEVERAL years ago, J. E. Williamson constructed 
an undersea motion-picture studio consisting of a 
steel diving-chamber with a glass panel through which 
the pictures were made. The submerged chamber 
was connected with the ship on the surface by a tele- 
scoping tube for the passage of the photographers, 
and for supplying the men in the submerged chamber 
with air. Using this arrangement, he obtained a 
number of very interesting pictures of undersea life 
in the waters of the West Indies. Since then, William 
Beebe of the New York Zodlogical Society has success- 
fully employed one of the small, automatic motion- 
picture cameras, now so popular among amateurs, 
which he encloses in a specially built case containing 
all working parts. He descends in an ordinary bathing- 
suit with a diving helmet, and operates his automatic 
camera just as on land. By the use of modern high- 
speed lenses and fast negative film he has found it 
possible to obtain sufficient exposure without artificial 
light if the depth is not too great. Some of his pictures 
are being released in the 16mm. size for distribution 
among the large number of amateur kinematographers. 


Photographic Studies of Submarine Cables 


Wuen the transatlantic cables were proposed in 
1854, it was the opinion of many that the current 
would all leak out in passing through the 3,000 miles 
of underwater cable and would never reach the receiver. 
Furthermore. many thought that successive signals 
would run into one another due to the characteristic 
“lag” in telegraphic circuits, and that fast sending 
could not possibly be obtained. Although not more 
than ten letters per minute could be sent over the 
earliest cables, certain improvements in the cables 
laid in 1866 permitted of an increase to seventy-five 
words per minute. The next year Lord Kelvin intro- 
duced a device, known technically as a signal “‘shaping™ 
device, which by preventing successive signals from 
running together increased the speed of transmission 
to about two hundred letters per minute. 

In studying the problem of signal “‘shaping™’, and 
in devising and testing means of more rapid transmis- 
sion, engineers of the Bell Laboratories make use of a 
photographic recording oscillograph. This records 
the variations in the electrical impulses passing through 
the wires and enables the sharpness of the individual 
signals to be directly measured. 

Some of the results are shown in the accompanying 
illustration, reproduced from the Bell Laboratories 
Record. At the top in (1) is the signal sent. The other 
seven oscillograms show the progressive increase in 
the sharpness of the signals. The first three oscillo- 
grams show the signals as a flowing line. indicating 
that successive signals are not separated from one 
another, but on the other hand merge into each other 
in such a way that they are very difficult to distinguish 
individually. The last four oscillograms show sharper 


and sharper shaping of the signal, as obtained by 
modern transmitting methods. 
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Courtesy Beli Laboratories Record 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


FIGURE 1 


Oscillograms of signal shaping tests at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories 


The photographically recording oscillograph is used 
by telephone, telegraph, and cable engineers for many 
other purposes in connection with electric circuits. 
At the Bell Laboratories last year, one division made 
and analyzed over 12,000 oscillograms covering the 
performance of seven hundred telephone and telegraph 
circuit problems. 


Paramount Enters the Talking Movie Field 


A TALKING movie developed by Western Electric 
has been purchased by Paramount, which has reopened 
its Long Island studio for the purpose of producing 
talking motion-pictures. The selection of the process 
developed by Western Electric comes after more than 
two years of careful investigation of all the known 
processes for the reproduction of sound on motion- 
picture film. It is not the purpose of Paramount, at 
present, to attempt the production of full-length 
releases of talking motion-pictures. For the time 
being the recording will be confined to single scenes 
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from regular productions in much the same way that 
the Vitaphone and Movietone have been utilised. 

Eventually, no doubt, the talking motion-picture 
will be as common as the pictures which we know 
today; but that time is not yet. Despite the very 
satisfactory performance of the various methods of 
sound recording, much more remains to be done before 
sound recording will become as accurate, as faithful, 
and as flexible as is necessary for commercial produc- 
tion on a large scale. Nor are instrumental difficulties 
the only obstacles to the widespread adoption of the 
talking motion-picture. There are several other con- 
siderations which are by no means minor ones from the 
viewpoint of the producer. In the first place, there are 
but few of the popular screen stars who have voices 
which would reproduce well, and still fewer who 
possess the diction or who have had that vocal training 
which would fit them for the speaking movie. 

A possible exception is an artist such as Ronald Col- 
man, who hascome to the motion-picture screen from the 
stage. Furthermore, players will have to be carefully 
coached and trained in their parts, as is an actor on 
the legitimate stage, and direction will be a far more 
difficult task than now. More players will have to be 
kept under contract, because it will not be possible to 
~ast a player so widely as is now possible. For instance, 
it will not be possible to cast an imported Austrian 
star speaking but a few words of English, or a London 
actress with a decided English accent, as a born New 
Yorker or as a Middle-Westerner. Nor could many of 
New England be cast in the réle of a Southerner or a 
Far-Westerner. When it comes to foreign locations, 
the difficulties increase enormously. But having 
overcome these difficulties by an increased expenditure 
of time, labor, and brains, the producer of the talking 
motion-picture finds a diminished, not an extended, 
field for his production. The field for a talking picture 
is more limited than that for the silent picture, because 
it is perforce limited to those who understand the 
language in which it is recorded; but the silent picture 
may, and does, circulate in countries speaking many 
different languages. 

Hence, although the talking motion-picture is bound 
to come in time, that time is not immediately due. 
What the public demands it eventually will obtain 
regardless of the difficulties or the expense involved. 
So, although talking pictures lie somewhere ahead, 
they will not be commonplace this year—nor next. 


Photographs Used by Government Scientists 
Studying Volcanic Action 


Tue United States Government is one of the largest 
research organisations in the world. Few realise the 
large number of fields in which the Government main- 
tains large and well-equipped laboratories with exten- 
sive staffs of trained specialists for the investigation of 
problems which affect the lives and well-being of the 
American people. Although the people, as a whole, 
are perhaps most familiar with investigation as done by 
Senate committees, much of the research conducted 
by Government organisations is quite as valuable 
and results in the saving of both lives and money. 

Few know that on the slopes of the mighty volcano 
Kilauea in the Hawaiian Islands the Government has 
for many years maintained a volcanological laboratory 
for the study of volcanic action. Photography assists 
materially in keeping records of the various phases 
in different eruptions and in recording various phe- 
nomena which are observed by the scientists. Both 
still and motion-picture work is being done, and the 
records filed away for comparison with similar records 
previously made and those to be made in the future. 








Big-Game Hunting with the Motion-Picture 
Camera 

But little more than fifty years have elapsed since 
David Livingston came out of darkest Africa to 
publish an account of his travels in the interior of the 
Dark Continent. In the years that have passed, his 
vivid and eagerly read account has given place to themo- 
tion-picture film; and from Maxwell, Johnson, Dugmore, 
Akely, Cooper, and others we have learned more of 
Africa, more of the animal life of the continent, than 
from all of the writers who have endeavored to picture 
for us life in the innermost jungle of that land. Chang, 
Simba, and such productions represent the new 
travelers’ record and bring one closer to the real thing 
than a book ever did. One actually feels himself 
transported to Africa or to Siam and living among the 
natives, facing the same difficulties, with the same 
fears, and contending with the same obstacles to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Hunting wild life with the motion-picture camera 
is far more valuable and just as interesting and exciting 
as with a gun. The fact seems to be that the movie 
camera is the preferred weapon of the modern big- 
game hunter. “Shooting” with the motion-picture 
camera has all the thrill and requires all the skill that 
shooting with the gun does, and does away with 
actual destruction of the game—a matter of some con- 
sideration, since some animals are steadily decreasing 
in number and may become extinct in a few years 
unless all hunting for the kill is discontinued. This is 
true even of certain African big game; so much so that 
the British Museum not so long ago placed in its 
vaults one of the latest pictures of wild life in Africa 
for the express purpose of preserving for posterity 
records of African wild life which are expected to be 
extinct in a few more years. 

African big-game hunting is not only the specialty 
of men like Maxwell, Dugmore, Johnson, Akely, and 
others; it is the sport of numerous others who can 
afford it. One remembers Mr. Eastman’s former trip 
to Africa, where he made many thousand feet of film 
with the ordinary Ciné Kodak; and in the past few 
years not a few wealthy amateur kinematographers 
have gone to Africa for the express purpose of hunting 
big game with the motion-picture camera. 

Mr. Frederick Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company returned not many months ago 
from such a trip, and is especially pleased with the 
large number of close-up views of various animals 
which he obtained on the trip. A large number of 
these shots are true close-ups in that they were made 
without a telephoto-lens and within a hundred feet 
or less of the animal. Not only shots of leopards, lions, 
and elephants are included in his film, but also one 
of a python. This last was made within eight feet 
of the head in order to obtain a close-up of the head 
and fangs. Realizing that a python can strike out to 
four feet, he erroneously concluded that this was 
sufficient margin to enable him to obtain the few feet 
of film that was desired for the close-up. But in this 
he was mistaken, and a hand-to-hand battle with the 
serpent followed, which ended only when the latter 
had been secured by a noose around the neck. Among 
the number of close-up shots of lions is one of a family 
of twenty-six at play. Many other shots, such as one 
of a charging water buffalo, were thrilling episodes. 


o 


Sue (in Pittsburgh Salon): “So that’s one of those 
cubist pictures. What a dreadful place Cuba must 
be!’’—Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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Letrers have been appearing in the press from all 
kinds of people complaining about our passport system. 
Why, they ask, are passports still necessary? May no 
British subject leave his native land without the 
Government’s permission, and why can we not once 
for all rid ourselves of war-time conditions? 

We are grateful for all these well-meant grumbles 
and we selfishly hope we shall benefit by them later on; 
but in the meantime we slavishly apply for a fresh 
passport, seeing to it that visés cover all the countries 
surrounding Switzerland, which is our objective. Who 
knows—we may wish to make an “Ausflug” as the 
Germans put it, to Austria, or down into Italy, or we 
may wish to travel home through Germany; and one 
passport bother is enough. 

But what we wanted to discuss with our readers is 
passport photographs. As photographers, we felt a 
little guilty in not photographing each other; but time 
was short, so we visited a little passport photographic 
studio in a back street of Bath and learned afresh 
a lesson to portraitists that cannot be rubbed in too 
much. Exactly ten minutes were spent in the studio, 
and on leaving we expressed the hope—privately a 
doubt—that the pictures might be satisfactory. The 
operator answered, “I am sure they will be good”; 
and strange to say, so they were—excellent likenesses 
which might have been happy and_ well-exposed 
snapshots. 

When we went to settle for them we asked the 
photographer how he could be so sure that we should 
be satisfied with the results, knowing as experts how 
difficult it is to satisfy anyone. ‘Well, you see’, he 
explained, “most people get good likenesses if they are 
un-self-conscious. These photographs are cheap, and 
are only for passports; so that they don’t care a hoot 
how they look. If they were paying ten or twelve 
guineas it would be another matter, and they would 
be very busy trying to look their best.” 

And there was the whole matter in a nutshell. We 
knew how absolutely right he was, and what a curious 
beautifier un-self-consciousness is. How often have 
-we not had to bear the trial of seeing a good-looking 
sitter become plain when facing the camera! We have 
often thought to ourselves, But the perfect features and 
contour of a face cannot alter! And yet, how is it 
that the sensitive plate will boggle them? It is more 
than expression being wiped out—it seems to us a more 
positive factor ruins the photograph. Somehow the 
skin seems to become tight, lines appear, and flaws 
in the face that have not before been apparent stand 
out boldly advertising themselves—the rather long 
upper lip, the too sloping forehead, and so on. We 
gaze in despair through the camera, seeing all beautiful 
symmetry lost; and yet, as soon as the apparatus is 
put away and we are once more chatting, all the 
beauty and radiance has come back. Professional 
photographers, of course, recognise this difficulty, 
and have all kinds of dodges to get rid of it; but unless 
the sitters are children, they are not very successful. 
As yet, there is nothing invented to make photographer 
and camera invisible and to make the time of the sitting 
indistinguishable from any other time of the day. Nor, 
last but not least, is there any means of disguising the 
hole in the pocket these expensive sittings cause! 











We approach the subject of snapshots in color with 
some diffidence, as probably our readers know a good 
deal more about it than we do. Besides, is it not the 
cry of the wolf we have so often heard? However, 
our daily papers have been insistent lately that a 
color-process is already in existence which is easy and 
practical; and when The Times, under the heading of 
“The Progress of Science’, has a long and careful 
description of the methods of an English invention 
that is to revolutionise snapshot-photography, we feel 
bound to pass the information on to our readers. 

The article just referred to begins with the startling 
news that the writer “has recently been shown the 
methods and some of the amazing results of a new 
process by which the amateur photographer, using the 
camera he now possesses, will be able to make photo- 
graphs in color with the same ease that he now makes 
black prints, and at a cost only 31% times as great. 
He can buy a special roll-film, insert it in an ordinary 
camera, give one exposure of a 75th, or less, of a 
second in any reasonable light, producing simultane- 
ously three negatives of approximately blue sensitive 
to be printed in yellow, green sensitive to be printed in 
red, and red sensitive to be printed in blue. He can 
send the exposed rolls through the ordinary agencies 
to service stations arranged by the new organisation, 
and in due course will receive as many prints as he 
wishes of his snapshots in color.” 

This is the gist of the proposition, which sounds 
quite satisfactory—indeed, what we have all been 
hoping for these many years; and we are only waiting 
for an address from which to obtain the special roll- 
film. We read, too, that the writer was shown photo- 
graphs of sea-gulls in flight, made at an exposure of 
one 75th of a second; February street-scenes, land- 
scapes, groups, pottery, home-portraiture, flowers, 
studio-portraits, and a snapshot of King Amanullah 
during his recent visit to the Royal Air Force display 
at Hendon; also the results obtained by halftone- 
makers using the new methods, but with their usual 
work in touching up the plates, though the writer con- 
sidered the untouched results more pleasing. 

The scientific advisory committee of this new 
invention includes Mr. H. O. Klein, a well-known 
authority on photo-chemistry who did valuable work 
during the War; Mr. Thorne-Baker, F.C.S., a specialist 
on photographic emulsions; Dr. L. C. Martin of the 
Department of Optics at the Imperial College of 
Science; and Major Klein, color-adviser to the Calico 
Printers’ Association. 

Naturally, we were excited, and at once bought the 
current number of a photographic paper. We asked 
the assistant in the photographic store who sold us the 
magazine for fuller news, thinking the whole trade 
would be agog with the idea; but he stared blankly 
at us and confessed he had heard nothing about it. 
When we opened our photographic paper we found it, 
like the assistant, silent on the matter. We are not a 
fast-moving people and we are particularly slow to 
grasp, much less to take up, a new idea; but we hope, 
and look, for more information on the subject from 
The Times; and if one of those color filmpacks is to be 
obtained, we shall make early experiments and let 
our readers know the results. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHotroGRAPHic WorkKRooM-HANDBOOK, by Sigismund 
Blumann. 14 photographic illustrations and 90 pages 
of text. Second Edition. Price, paper-cover, $1.00. 
San Francisco: Camera Craft Publishing Company. 
Apparently there are those who like a photographic 

textbook which is at once accurate and human. Per- 

haps a popular presentation of a scientific subject tends 
to irritate the reader who has had scientific training; 
but we venture to say that most amateur and profes- 
sional photographers prefer technical information sup- 
plied in simple language and without too much use of 

x and y or logarithms and tangents. Our friend 

Sigismund Blumann prepared the first edition of the 

“‘Workroom Book” on the principle that simplicity and 

informality in a textbook would be appreciated as much 

as it is ia an individual. The need of a second edition 
appears to prove that he was right. 

The contents includes text and formulas relating to 
developing, fixing, copying, reducing, intensifying, 
weights and measures, bromoil, kallitype, flashlights, 
portraits, lenses, exposures, toners, and many other 
practical tables, suggestions, and tips. Mr. Blumann 
states that every formula given has been tried and 
proved to be satisfactory by test in his own laboratory. 
The fourteen portrait-illustrations have been repro- 
duced in several shades of ink and afford the reader an 
opportunity to study the effect of color on various 
types of portraits. Altogether, this little handbook fills 
its own niche in photographic literature. It makes no 
great pretentions to literary, typographical, or pic- 
torial appeal; but it does do just what its author claims 
for it. We compliment him on his modest but effective 
method of reaching and helping his many friends and 
well-wishers. The second edition is neatly bound in 
cloth and is of a convenient size. Without a question 
this unique photographic textbook is worth having for 
quick and helpful reference. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN VISUAL INstRUCTION, by William H. 
Johnson, M.A., Ph.D. 104 Pages. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc. 
More and more we find that photography in one or 

all of its branches is being used in education. It has 

been discovered that motion-pictures which have been 

-arefully made for educational purposes are a tremen- 

dous help to the teacher. It has been proved that 

children readily remember things which they see on 
the screen. Mr. Johnson has divided his book into 
three parts. The first deals with “Principles and 

Experiments in Visual Instruction”, and the second 

with “The Use of Visual Aids in Various Subjects’. 

Under Part I there are five chapters which treat the 

following subjects: The Educational Situation; Nature 

and Development of Visual Education; The Relation 
of Visual Instruction to the Learning Process; The 








Evidence of Experiments in Visual Instruction; and 
Types of Visual Aids and Some Principles Relating 
to Their Use. Under Part II there are four chapters, 
viz.: Visual Aids in Geography, History, and Civics; 
Visual Aids in Music, Art, and Physical Education; 
Visual Aids in Science and Household Arts, and 
Visual Aids in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Part III deals with Equipment for Visual Instruction 
and Its Care. There is also a Bibliography. <A careful 
reading of this illuminating volume will show that 
visual education has come to stay, and that new and 
improved methods and apparatus will be used in the 
immediate future. We believe that those of our readers 
who have children of their own will be glad to learn 
something of the possibilities which lie in the use of 
the still or motion camera for instructional purposes 
in the home. 


Photo-Miniature Number 201 


Unper the title “Handling and Mixing Photographic 
Chemicals and Solutions: Part II’’, Number 201 of the 
well-known Photo-Miniature is now on sale, and will 
be found to be of great practical value to amateur and 
professional alike. There is far too little attention 
given to the chemical side of photography, so far as 
the average amateur is concerned. The latest issue of 
Photo-Miniature will do much to help the amateur, if 
he will but take the time to read the simple and non- 
technical instructions in Photo-Miniature No. 201. 


Three Excellent German Photo-Books 


For the benefit of those of our readers who are 
familiar with German, we wish to call attention to 
three excellent German texts which have made their 
appearance recently. All are from the publishing house 
of Wilhelm Knapp, Haale (Saale) Germany. The first 
is “Die Kinematographische Projection”, by Dr. H. 
Joachim; the second, “Das Arbeiten mit Kleinem 
Kameras”’, by P. Hanneke; and the third, “‘Reifung von 
Bromsilber-Gelatine mit Ammoniak und Ammonium- 
karbonat”, by O. Papesch. All three of these books 
deal with the latest equipment, and will be found to 
contain many helpful suggestions. 


“A Laugh Doeth Good” 


One of the most serviceable of all the aids to good 
health is a sense of humor. For a sense of humor 
enables its possessor to keep on smiling not only at 
the cares and afflictions of the world, but also at his 
own reactions to those cares and afflictions. It enables 
him to see even his own stomach in a true light. 

The importance of such vision is far clearer than 
most people realise. At least half of all cases of dys- 
pepsia which vex our age are cases of nervous dys- 
pepsia. The cause lies not in the stomach, but in the 
nervous system, and the irritated nerves are frequently 
the victims of black and gloomy ideas and feelings. 

We believe ourselves isolated, or oppressed, or 
despised, or in danger of death, and belief becomes : 
web laid on our brains. Every organ of the body is 
thus punished by the same lash, since every organ 
depends on the brain for its health. 

Could we but see the funny side of these troubles, 
we should be saved from them. A sense of humor is 
never found except in humble hearts. 

Tragedy, doubtless; will come. But if we have 
humor, we shall not anticipate its coming. If we have 
humor, we shall live gladly, and work hard, and enjoy 
all the health with which Nature has endowed us. 

Contact. 
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The Photographic Guild of 
Philadelphia ‘‘Foto-Hikes’’ 


At the monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Guild, held on Monday, May 21, President 
Frank V. Chambers brought up the subject of getting 
the club members out into the open by means of Camera 
Outings. This met with approval; and in order to give 
the boys something to shoot at, one of the most loyal 
supporters of the Club, Mr. Isaac Cohen, offered to 
give three prizes for the three best pictures submitted 
to the Print Judging Committee, consisting of Fifteen 
Dollars, Ten Dollars, and Five Dollars, all in gold, 
to be awarded at the end of the season, about November 
1, after all prints are in the hands of the committee. 

Briefly, the plan is this: Camera Outings or ‘‘Foto- 
Hikes” will be arranged every month by an Outing 
Committee, consisting of W. R. Butler, Chairman, 
Vincent B. Harris, and Joseph A. Sirrocco. They will 
select the place to be visited and the date. The trips 
may be weekly; they may be on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or on holidays. The meeting-place will be posted 
on the Bulletin Board, as will also the hour of meeting. 
Notices will be sent in the mail also, so that every one 
will know of it. The Committee welcomes any sug- 
gestions from members as to the places for hikes. 
When the members get together, they will proceed 
to the location, accompanied by some advanced 
worker in photography who will assist each one in 
getting as good a negative as possible, by answering 
questions regarding exposure, stop, placing of camera, 
and so on, leaving the rest to the individual expression 
of the maker, the principal requirement being that the 
pictures be made while on one of these outings. A 
general scene will be selected by the leader, and then 
the “Hikers” can go as far as they like in selecting 
whatever viewpoint they wish. 

All pictorialists, those in embryo and also those 
well grown, will get some negatives from these trips 
from which to make their prints for the contest. For 
the sake of uniformity, all prints must be 8x 10 or 
closely approximating that size, so that all will have 
an equal chance in that direction. No restrictions as 
to camera, lens, or other apparatus is made. You can 
use anything from a pin-hole to a quartz lens if you 
wish. You can make your print by any process you 
wish—printing-out or developing-paper, bromoil, gum, 
or straight enlarging. 

Each month three prints will be selected and held for 
the final judging in the fall or early winter, at which 
time the three best will be awarded the Gold Prizes and 
three Honorable Mentions will be also awarded—the 
winning prints to be hung in the Club Salon. 


Honorary R. P. S. Fellowship for E. J. Wall 


Tue Council of the Royal Photographic Society 
has awarded the Honorary Fellowship of the Society 
to E. J. Wall, associate editor of American Photography, 
for outstanding achievements in photographic litera- 
ture. The only other American Honorary Fellows 


are Dr. Mees and Dr. Sheppard for scientific achieve- 
ments, and Alfred Stieglitz for his service to pictorial 
photography. 








In his youth Mr. Wall, like many a schoolboy, was 
fascinated by his elementary experiments with test- 
tubes, and so selected chemistry as the particular field 


for his life-endeavor. During his student-days in 
1878 he took a few lessons from a professional photo- 
grapher in the wet-collodion process, which he used 
for making photomicrographs, and soon he began to 
make collodion dry plates and emulsion of his own. 
After a few years as a practical chemist he joined the 
staff of B. J. Edwards & Co. of London, who were 
the first to introduce orthochromatic plates into 
England. Here he acquired a knowledge of gelatine 
emulsion-making as well as the coating and sensitising 
of albumenised paper, which was then the principal 
commercial printing-process. In 1889 he wrote the 
“Dictionary of Photography”, which is still published 
under his name, although he has had no connection 
with it since 1896. He was later one of the authors of 
Cassell’s “Cyclopedia of Photography”. From 1889 
to 1892 he edited Photographic Answers, a monthly 
journal devoted to the technical side of photography. 
In the latter year he became editor of The Amateur 
Photographer and translated for serial publication in 
that journal Volume ITI of Eder’s “Handbuch” dealing 
with gelatine emulsion-making. He also translated 
Fritz’s ‘‘Photolithography” and wrote a manual of 
the carbon process. In 1896 he became editor of The 
Photographic News and instructor in three-color work 
in the London County Council School of Photo- 
Engraving. In 1900 he became chemist to the European 
Blair Camera Co., which specialised in the manufacture 
of celluloid as well as kinematographic and roll-film. 
While connected with this firm he had a serious accident 
which kept him on his back for two years. Happily, 
as he himself says, his brains were not in his legs, 
so that he was able to keep up his writing and publish 
a translation of Konig’s ‘“Natural Color Photography”, 
which he was particularly qualified to do, as this 
subject had been his hobby since 1888. He was for 
many years a member of the staff of The British 
Journal of Photography until he came over to America 
in 1910 to make celluloid acetate and motion-picture 
film for the Fireproof Film Co. of Rochester. In 1912 
he was appointed Professor of Photography at Syracuse 
University and joined the Technicolor Motion-Picture 
Company of Boston, specialising in motion-pictures 
in color. Since 1921 he has devoted his time to writing 
and consulting work on photographic patents and 
technical problems. From his first coming to America 
he wrote photographic abstracts, first for American 
Photography and later for Wilson's Photographic 
Magazine, returning to American Photography as a 
permanent member of the staff when Wilson’s went 
out of existence. In recent years he has published 
‘Practical Color Photography’, “Photographic Facts 
and Formulas”, and “The History of Three-Color 
Photography”, the latter being pronounced ‘by com- 
petent judges to be the most thoroughgoing and 
exhaustive treatment of any photographic subject 
ever produced in any language. This magnificent 
volume of 757 pages refers to some 9,000 original 
articles and 3,400 patents, and, because of Mr. Wall’s 
practical experience in all branches of the subject, 
elucidates the majority of the references by comments 
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drawn from personal experiences. He has been a 
member of the Royal Photographic Society since 1892, 
a Fellow since 1895, and has served for several years 
as a member of the Council and judge of the technical 
section of the annual exhibition. He is a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society of London, a member of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and the Society of 
Motion-Picture Engineers, and an Honorary Fellow of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club. 


Two Merchandising Books for Photographers 


Tue National Advertising Committee announces 
that within a short time it will have ready for the 
subscriber-members of the P. A. of A. two new mer- 
chandising books which will be of tremendous business- 
building value to every photographer. The two are 
for the two branches of the business—one for the 
Portrait Photographer, one for the Commercial 
Photographer. 

Each book, the Committee’s announcement says, 
sets out a definite and complete advertising and 
merchandising program for the photographer who 
wishes to use it. Each includes actual samples of 
advertising and selling material—folders, sales-letters, 
enclosures, and so on—with a detailed explanation 
of just how each can be used to best advantage. Both 
books and their individual contents were prepared 
by Maxwell Droke, second vice-president of the Millis 
Advertising Company, advertising counsel for the 
P. A. of A., and regarded as one of the best advertising 
copy-writers in the country. He has been in close 
consultation with the members of the National Com- 
mittee for several months in the preparation of these 
books, and every item has been carefully checked by 
the Committee. All material used is, of course, tied 
up with the National Advertising. 

At the last meeting of the Committee, when these 
books were presented in final form, one member of the 
Committee, a man of great merchandising and 
advertising experience, said: 

“Gentlemen, if the subscribers to the campaign had 
got nothing more for their money than one of these 
two books, they would have been amply repaid.” 


Ciné-Kodak Film of Aztecs 


MovinG-PictuRE films made with a Ciné-Kodak 
among Aztec and Mayan ruins in Mexico have been 
bought without solicitation by the visual education 
division of the Board of Education of San Diego, Calif. 

They are the records of Mexican and Indian life 
among ancient ruins made by Emma-Lindsay Squier 
while gathering legends for her recently published book, 
“The Bride of the Sacred Well”. Miss Squier made 
the pictures for non-commercial purposes and was not 
aware of the market for them until she was approached 
by school authorities after a showing at the San Diego 
museum of natural history. 

The films were specially edited into four reels, each 
double standard length, and entitled: 1. Mexican 
Children and Pets; 2. Mexican and Indian Customs; 
3. Mexico, Ancient and Modern; 4. Ruins of Ancient 
Mexico. 

Miss Squier is now in the very primitive panhandle 
section of Guatemala among Mayan caves, in the 
neighborhood of Lake Peten, tracking down legends 
for a sequel to “The Bride of the Sacred Well”, and 
making motion-pictures of modern Mexican and 
Indian life in their ancient settings, with special 
consideration of their use as educational films. 








Our Thanks to Mr. Clement, 
Seal Harbor, Maine 


In our June, 1928, issue, page 366, we made reference 
to the value of photography to the hotel man in solicit- 
ing patronage, especially in the case of summer 
resorts. One of our subscribers, Mr. John C. Clement, 
owner of the Seaside Inn, Seal Harbor, Maine, recently 
sent us convincing evidence of how he uses photography 
in his publicity. On the Fourth of July he printed 
the dinner menu on the backs of 7 x 9 enlargements 
from his negatives. Furthermore, he stated that most 
of the enlargements used were from a collection of 
prints which was not good enough for display but 
which was too good to throw away. By using these 
slightly below standard enlargements for menu cards, 
Mr. Clement introduced a novelty which immediatley 
became very popular with his guests. Another helpful 
bit of publicity was an attractive announcement made 
up with pictorial views of Seal Harbor and vicinity. 
Each announcement featured a different subject and 
fitted the usual business size envelope. We feel quite 
sure that if Mr. Clement has any of these menus or 
announcements left, he will be glad to send a specimen 
to those of our readers who are interested in this 
novel method of publicity. Those who write will, of 
course, enclose postage for the reply. 


Report of Preliminary Meeting of 
Manufacturers of Photographic Apparatus 
and Materials 


A preliminary meeting of manufacturers of photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials was held in the 
conference room of the A. S. M. E., 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, on June 18, 1928. This meeting 
was organised on May 26, 1928, at the request of Mr. 
Carl Bausch of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Prior to requesting the Division of Simplified Practice 
to call this meeting, Mr. Bausch had written to manu- 
facturers, suggesting that certain photographic material 
could be simplified with benefit to the industry. Manu- 
facturers addressed offered to co-operate in the move- 
ment, and the Division of Simplified Practice was 
requested to assist the industry in the development 
of recommendations for any component parts of 
cameras or similar equipment which a committee of 
the industry might select. The following companies 
were represented at the meeting: 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 

Rochester, N.Y.—Mr. Carl Bausch. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 

Hawk-Eye Works, 

Rochester, N.Y.—Mr. F. L. Higgins. 
Goerz American Optical Company, 

317 East 34th Street, 

New York City—Mr. F. Schmid. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Company, 

Lens Laboratories, 


Newark, N.J.—Mr. J. W. Kolbert. 





_The representative of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, presiding as chairman, explained the purpose 
of the meeting, and the Division’s procedure in effect- 
ing simplification in any industry. 

Mr. Bausch expressed the opinion that an oppor- 
tunity existed in the industry for simplifying and 
standardising screw-threads for photographic lens, 
shutters, and barrels. A discussion of this suggestion 
resulted in the unanimous opinion that these com- 
ponents offered the best opportunity for the initial 
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effort at simplification of photographic equipment. 
The conferees decided that a committee should be 
appointed to make the necessary survey and secure the 
facts upon which to base a simplification program. 
The committee appointed is as follows: 


Bausch, Carl, Chairman, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Hawk- 
Eye Works, Rochester, 

N.Y. 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. 
Co., Lens Laboratories, 
Newark, N.J. 

Ilex Optical Co., Rochester, 

LY 


Higgins, F. L. 


Kolbert, J. W. 


Roland, Edward C. 

Goerz American Optical 
Co., 317 E. 34th Street, 
New York City. 

Wollensak Optical Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Schmid, F. 
Wollensak, Andrew 


Mr. Bausch suggested that the committee might 
need the help of the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission, and requested the representative of the 
Division of Simplified Practice to place the matter 
before the Director of the Bureau of Standards, who 
is Chairman of the Commission, for the purpose of 
securing the co-operation of the Commission in develop- 
ing any standards that may be proposed by the 
committee. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman to consider any program developed by the 
committee. 


New Filmo Motion-Picture Cabinets 


THERE has been a very definite need for a long 
time for a cabinet that would hold a Filmo Camera, 
Projector, Film Editor, and all the other accessories 
provided for the serious amateur movie enthusiast. 
To completely fill this need, Bell & Howell have just 
announced the new Filmo Console Cabinets. 

These cabinets come in two styles: first, the Desk 
Model “G’’, complete Filmo Cabinet, that has the 
capacity of Filmo Projector, both the Filmo 70 and 75 
Cameras, and all accessories in general use. The other 
console, Model “E”’, is a slightly smaller cabinet that 
is especially adaptable to the smaller home or where 
space is limited. 

Both of these cabinets are well designed, sturdily 
constructed, finely finished, and, being made of solid 
walnut veneer, are beautiful pieces of furniture, com- 
parable to the finer radio and phonograph consoles. 
These cabinets take their fitting place among the 
finer furnishings of the well-planned and _ beautifully 
arranged home. The Desk Model “G” is priced at 
$135, the Model “E” at $105. 


Goerz Lenses for Ciné Kodak 


AN announcement of importance to owners of 
Model B. F/1.9 Ciné Kodak, comes from the office 
of C. P. Goerz, American Optical Co. The famous 
line of Goerz Ciné lenses is now available in mounts 
to fit this camera, bringing the advantages of inter- 
changeable lenses, with consequent great improvement 
in kinematography. 

No change is required on the camera other than 
replacement of its plate-mount and permanent screws 
with the Goerz plate and thumbscrews. By having 





slits instead of holes, this plate may be removed in an 
instant by loosening the two thumb-screws and giving 
the lens-mount plate a half-inch twist. Thus one may 
change from the wide-angle lens to the fast lens, 
standard lens, or telephoto lens at a moment’s notice. 


Louis F. Bucher Off to Europe 


WE were very glad to learn that the recently elected 
honorary president of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America was to make a tour of Europe, because we 
know the pleasure he will have and the benefit we shall 
have when he returns and tells us what is doing photo- 
graphically overseas. As most of our readers know, 
Louis F. Bucher is the man who is really responsible 
for the Associated Camera Clubs of America. He had 
able and willing assistants, but his was the real task. 
As a member of the Newark Camera Club he is inter- 
nationally known as a pictorial photographer and as 
a salon exhibitor. There are few men who can better 
represent the camera clubs of the United States than 
Louis Bucher, and we are very sure that the pictorial 
photographers and photographic organisations of the 
countries he visits will accord him a hearty welcome. 


New Filmo Vignetting Mats 


WE are all familiar with the “shots” shown in 
professional films where the subject is photographed 
through mats—sometimes known as masks—cut in 
the shape of a heart, keyhole, binoculars, and so on. 
You can get the same effect with the Filmo 70 Camera 
by using the newly developed Filmo Vignetting Mats 
just announced by the Bell & Howell Company. 

These mats come in sets of twelve—six objective 
mats and six corresponding units for the view-finder. 
The objective mats are designed to fit into the groove 
on the front of the Filmo Iris Vignetter, where the 
Vignetter Color-Filter is ordinarily used. The matched 
view-finder mats slip over the view-finder objective, 
making it possible to center the object properly and 
accurately on the film. 

There is a set of Filmo Vignetting Mats in the shape 
of a heart which is generally used on close-ups, 
especially for the finale of love-scenes. Then there is 
a set for keyhole view which fits in wonderfully well 
with detective stories, mystery plays, and the like. 
Sometimes mats of this sort can be used effectively in 
comedies. The cloverleaf mats are good ones to use 
in Irish plays, or where one wishes to convey the feeling 
of verdant fields and lawns. It helps to put over these 
impressions easily on an audience. And, then, there 
are mats in the shape of a triangle that can be used 
in triangle plays, or for cutting out unwanted over- 
head background in any scene. Sometimes there is 
a place for mats of this sort in mystery plays. 

One of the most interesting sets of mats is that of 
vision. These can be used for double-exposure work 
where one wishes to visualise the subject’s dream in a 
film. This set of mats, particularly, offers many 
unusual possibilities. The last set of six is that in the 
shape of binoculars, which can be used to visualise 
long distances. It fits in admirably when photo- 
graphing distant scenes such as ships, wild birds, 
animals, and what not. 

The Filmo Vignetting Mats has certainly enlarged 
the field of amateur work, placing still more professional 
effects at the beck and call of the amateur. 





Hi Jinxs says: “The only birthstone most photo- 
graphers have is the—grindstone.” 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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Brooklyn Institute Wins Trophy Cup! 


Ir will be recalled that last year the PHotro-Era 
Trophy Cup Race was won by the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club in a spectacular and intensive campaign. 
This year the Brooklyn Institute decided to make a 
strenuous effort to win the cup in a last moment spurt 
of speed and interest. The Cleveland Photographic 
Society virtually had the cup in their hands at the end 
of the May competitions; but the Brooklyn Institute 
edged passed them into a one-point lead. The Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club were in the race up to the 
last second, but could not hold on to the cup. The 
Seattle Camera Club, the first club in the United 
States to win the Trophy Cup, were in the race every 
month, but had to be content with fourth place this 
year. The Syracuse, Wilkes-Barre, and Baltimore 
Clubs each had one point to its credit. Altogether, 
the race for 1927-28 had a close and interesting finish. 
It should be remembered that both the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club and the Brooklyn Institute each lost one 
point during the race. 

The Puoto-Era Trophy Cup Race for 1928-29 will 
begin with the September competitions. There will 
be several important changes in the method of scoring 
points. First Prize winners will receive a credit of 
three points for their club; Second Prize winners, two 
points; and Third Prize winners, one point. Each 
winner of an Honorable Mention Certificate will 
receive a credit of one-half point for his club. Hereto- 
fore, there has been no credit given for an Honorable 
Mention award. It is believed that the new system 
of scoring will add greatly to the interest of the Trophy 
Cup Race for camera club members. 

After long and serious consideration on the part 
of the judges of the June competitions and a very 
vareful checking up of our records for the year, the 
standing of the clubs at the end of the 1928-29 race 
was as follows: 


a 6 
Cleveland Photographic Society............. 5 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club................ 4 
Se LS 3 


myracuse Camera Club... . 556i ccc. ccc cease 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club................. 
Baltimore Photo Club...................... 


— et 


In the June Advanced Competition, Donald Wight 
Beck of the Fort Dearborn Camera Club won First 
Prize; Joseph Petrocelli of the Brooklyn Institute, 
Second Prize; and L. J. Creegan, also of the Brooklyn 
Institute, Third Prize. In the Beginners’ Competition, 
E. W. Porter, Jr., of the Brooklyn Institute won 
First Prize, and A. C. Clark of the Seattle Camera 
Club Second Prize. It will be seen that the Brooklyn 
Institute certainly made a winning, last-minute effort, 
thus virtually snatching the Trophy Cup from the 
outstretched hands of the Cleveland Photographic 
Society, which had a two-point lead over the Brooklyn 
Institute at the end of the May competitions. 

We thank the many club members and club com- 
mittees for their splendid co-operation and good 
sportsmanship in making the 1927-28 Trophy Cup 
Race a success. 


Military Duty at Camp Devens, Mass. 


Wir# all due respect to those who differ with me, I 
believe that it is a privilege and an honor to hold the 
Commission of a Captain, Signal Corps Reserve, United 
States Army. Furthermore, I believe that the wearing 
of the uniform, the renewed contact with military 
law and order, and a re-awakening of that indescribable 
thrill which comes to every true American citizen 
when the American flag is raised to the strains of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’, are good for us all. 
This experience has no tendency whatever to arouse 
in me a lust for war or the things of war. However, it 
does bring the realisation to me that there must be 
law and order; that there must be respect for those 
in authority; that there must be mental and physical 
cleanliness; and that without these there can be 
neither permanent peace nor true happiness. 

As these lines go to press I shall be at Camp Devens, 
Mass., taking training in the photographic work 
required in connection with the activities of the Signal 
Corps and Military Intelligence Headquarters of the 
camp. My period of active duty will end August 1, 
and I shall return to my desk which, no doubt, will be 
well covered with correspondence. In the circum- 
stances I am sure that my readers will be glad to 
co-operate by giving me an opportunity to catch up 
with my editorial duties and correspondence. Every 
effort will be made to answer all communications as 
quickly as possible after my return. 


**This Country Is Yours!”’ 


Tuts statement, or its equivalent, is printed on the 
road-maps issued gratis by the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, distributors of Socony oils and gasolene. 
The statement is supplemented by the suggestion that 
because this country is ours it is our duty to help 
preserve its beauties and resources. In short, as we go 
about enjoying what is our right, we should not forget 
that a carelessly discarded match, cigarette, or cigar 
may reduce to ashes the beautiful woodlands of this 
country of ours; that throwing the remains of our 
picnic boxes on the ground or along the highways spoils 
for others that which we have enjoyed, and that 
amateur and professional photographers will do well 
to see to it that roll-film cartons, film-pack tabs, or 
other photographic litter are thrown away only where 
it will not mar the attractiveness of the places which 
are visited. It is a matter of record that some of the 
most beautiful estates in this country have been closed 
to the public simply because thoughtless visitors made 
a dumping-ground of velvety lawns, flower-beds, and 
pathways. It might be well to add that the ruthless 
uprooting of flowers, vines, and other plants by tourists 
has resulted in the virtual extermination of a number 
of species of American flora. This country of ours is a 
wonderful heritage. If we wish our children, and our 
children’s children, to enjoy its beauty as we are 
doing today, it is for us to set the example for future 
generations. May we all as American citizens realise 
that we are responsible, and that as we shirk our 
responsibility we fail to measure up to our American 
citizenship! 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 








Do You Take Pride in Your Films? 


THE most amazing thing about the films recently 
submitted in the national contest was their lack of 
“finish”. 

A professional motion-picture photographer once 
remarked that he could teach anyone to crank a camera 
in fifteen minutes. The universal photographic suc- 





FIGURE 1 HERBERT C. MC KAY 


The camera with effect-set in place 


cess of the amateur camera has proved this. Then 
why are cameramen paid high salaries? It is because 
they know how to add to the attractiveness of their 
films by many tricks and devices which undeniably add 
to the artistic value of the film. The vogue of the 
library-film is evidence that there is something lacking 
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FIGURE 2 


The Goerz set with a pointed cut mat celluloid mask 
in place 





in the usual amateur film. The definite details which 
are lacking are so varied that we shall have to deal with 
each one individually. 

First, let us consider the “effect-set’’. The profes- 
sional cameraman would as soon leave his camera 
behind as to omit the effect-set from his equipment. 

Just what is the effect-set? Obviously it is a set of 
accessories which enable the cameraman to obtain 
varied effects. In practice, this set includes a light- 
tight connection extending in front of the lens. In 
straight work, this acts as a sunshade which increases 
the quality of any film to a truly remarkable extent. 
Then we have, supported some distance in front of the 
lens, an iris-diaphragm used for making iris-effects; 
and while the iris is not seen often in professional work, 
it is a part of the standard equipment used by every 


professional. In front of the iris we have some kind of 
“‘mat-box’’. Now just why masks should be known as 
“mats” is not known; but this is a frame with one or 


more slides arranged to take cardboard or other thin 
masks. 
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FIGURE 3 


Focusing through the mask of a Goerz set 


The professional also has elaborate multiple exposure- 
devices; but these are slightly out of the amateur field 
at present. 

This effect-set will do as much as any one item of the 
amateur’s equipment to add to the well-finished appear- 
ance of his films. As we shall see later, the same set 
enables the amateur to make attractive double- 
exposure titles at a single exposure. 

The set, which has been briefly mentioned in these 
columns before, is made at present for both Filmo and 
Victor cameras, and will no doubt soon be available for 
the Ciné-Kodak. 

In using masks of any variety, it is necessary that the 
exact field be visible to the cameraman. This makes a 
tripod necessary, and requires a little time in arranging 
the scene; but a film which is destined to give us enjoy- 
ment for years to come surely deserves a few moments 
in careful preparation. 

The direct focusing is accomplished in the same 
manner that is used with professional studio-cameras; 
that is, the focusing is done by means of a lens lined up 
with the mask-box. When the focus and composition 
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1. The subject photographed plain. 2. The same subject with the mat 3. The circular pointed cut mat cel- 
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Note the fading of illumination or soft-focus gauze. 
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are all that is desired, the camera is moved over by 
sliding it upon its base until the camera-lens occupies 
the place previously occupied by the finder-lens. 
Naturally, the two lenses should be of the same focal 
length and should be matched. 

For the present, we shall pass over the possibilities 
of double and multiple exposure with the sixteen- 
millimeter camera and take up effect-work. For this 
work a supply of black cardboard, mat-surface cellu- 
loid, and fine wire-gauze is needed. The masks are 
cut from these materials. For convenience in use, a 
metal mask holder is supplied. 

The black cardboard will give upon the screen a 
black frame in which the picture appears as through an 
opening of the shape given to the opening in the mask 
itself. The mat-celluloid gives the same general effect; 
but here we have a neutral gray frame, with the figure 
showing up distinctly in the cut-out portion, and the 
gauze gives a hazy, “‘soft-focus” effect. With various 
combinations, any effect desired may be obtained. 

The effects are further varied by the character of the 
edges of the cut-out. If a sharp line is given the mask- 
opening, the screen-outline will be abrupt, but softly 
diffused through a short distance. If the edge is cut 
in the shape of points, this will extend the area of 
diffusion, the width of this area depending upon the 
length of the point cuts. 

In use, any two or all three media may be used, the 
combinations often being quite effective. For example, 
a narrow border of black paper cut pointed gives a 
soft edge right to the frame-edge. Over this we have 
a mat-celluloid mask also cut pointed, but with a free 
opening somewhat smaller than that in the black paper. 
Finally, we have the gauze-mask with a circular opening 
about 114 inches in diameter, pointed one-quarter inch 
deep. When we photograph a semi-closeup with this 
combination mask, we shall have the following effect: 
The subject will appear brilliant and sharply defined in 
the center of the screen. Surrounding the figure, objects 
will grow diffused, but still be clearly visible. As the 
area extends from the figure, other objects will lose 
their form as in a dense fog, and, finally, the illumina- 
tion itself will fade out at the edges of the frame. This 
serves to bring the subject out in the best manner, and 
the contrast will add materially to the stereoscopic 
effect. 

The masks are cut to suit the case. The gauze- 
masks are cut out to give a sharp center and soft-focus 
surrounding, or they are used entire to give an “‘all- 
over” soft-focus effect. 

Although the ingenuity of the user will devise a 
thousand new shapes and uses for the masks, a few will 
be suggested to start the amateur in this new and fas- 
cinating branch of motion-picture work. 

A round opening in black represents a telescope; 
overlapping circles, a binocular view; oval, the “picture- 
frame’. Stars, keyholes, diamonds, squares, triangles, 
and others serve, at times, and the writer saw one mask 
which was cut full of futuristic designs, the actors 
passing back and forth behind the design presenting 
a weird appearance. 

The openings in the mat-celluloid may be the same 
as those described. In both black and mat-celluloid 
the pointed openings conform to the shape of the frame 
to give a soft edge; they may conform to the general 
outline of the subject, or they may be of any conven- 
tional shape. 

The gauze-masks are cut as the mat-celluloid, the 
effect being a soft-focus edge rather than a neutral haze. 

With these suggestions and the sample frame illus- 
trated, it is hoped that the amateur will awake to the 
possibilities before him and begin dressing up his films 
with these mask-effects. 
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Panchromatic Film 


One of the most outstanding events of the year 
in professional kinematography is the almost universal 
adoption of panchromatic film. Just why this is true 
-annot be easily determined. The recent introduction 
of incandescent lighting had something to do with it; 
but we cannot say that this is the sole cause. However, 
at the present time almost ninety per cent. of the work 
done in the professional field makes use of this 
emulsion. 

Indeed, we should not seek a cause for the adoption 
of this emulsion, as it justifies itself; but it is cause 
for wonder that it has not been more widely used 
before. 

For some reason, the impression has gained strength 
that this film gives a picture in natural color. It is no 
doubt useless to tell readers of PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE 
that this is not the case. However, as there may be 
some confusion regarding the matter, let us first con- 
sider the actual difference between panchromatic film 
and the ordinary film. 

Panchromatic in itself means “of all colors’. 
Panchromatic film is sensitive to and will react to the 
stimulus of all visible light, from the red to the violet. 
The degree of reaction or sensitivity, however, varies 
with the different colors, and the emulsion remains 
ultrasensitive to the blue. The emulsion is sensitised 
specifically in the red, so that a scale of sensitivity 
would show a drop from blue into the green, rising 
again through the orange to a peak in the red. The red 
sensitivity remains considerably less than the blue. 

When used in daylight, the active blue rays need 
to be restrained with a filter. Some writers advocate 
the use of the minus-blue filter. The minus-blue 
filter would be an orange-red and, while valuable for 
special effects, such as moonlight, it should not be used 
for general purpose work, as the result would be as 
false as that obtained with ordinary emulsions and 
would be far less acceptable, due to our lack of famili- 
arity with its effect. 

The proper filter to use is one which will pass the 
blue to a certain extent, but which will filter out a 
sufficient quantity of blue to bring its activity down to 
that of the other colors. For this purpose we use the 
yellowish filters, such as the W & W “K’”’ filters, the 
degree—that is K-1, K-2, or K-3—being determined by 
the character of the light and the degree of correction 
desired. For ordinary work the K-1 is usually heavy 
enough. 

With ordinary film we are limited to delicate grada- 
tion in the blue only, the green and all lower colors 
being reproduced far too darkly. This gives the harsh 
effect to so many films. In the past, photographers 
have labored with light-effects, screens, diffusers, and 
so forth, to tone down the entire color-scale for the 
purpose of eliminating the harsh shadows. 

With panchromatic film this is not necessary. Do not 
misinterpret this statement. It is possible, in fact 
easy, to obtain harsh effects with panchromatic film; 
but by using as much care with the panchromatic as 
with ordinary film, a brilliant, snappy negative may 
be obtained which still retains the delicacy of gradation 
which approximates that seen by the eye. In fact, the 
value of panchromatic film lies not so much in the 
truthful representation of color-value as it does in the 
gradation which is made possible by such truthful 
representation. 

That may sound like hair-splitting; but the cause 
for the superior result of this emulsion must be under- 
stood if we are to obtain the best possible result from 
this film. 

Again, we have often been disappointed with films 
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of colored objects as rendered with ordinary film. A 
subject rich in color contrast, but lighted flatly, will 
not ordinarily give satisfactory results. Nor will 
panchromatic film do so; but the panchromatic film 
will give far more satisfactory results under such condi- 
tions than will ordinary film, as the monochrome tonal 
contrast will approximate the color-contrast of the 
original. 

Like all new things, panchromatic film has been 
overrated—not by its users, but by those who do not 
fully understand the statements of the experimenters. 
Panchromatic film is undoubtedly the greatest improve- 
ment which has been offered to the amateur motion- 
picture photographer for a long time; but success with 
this film, as with any other, requires the addition of a 
certain amount of brains. Do not expect a magic 
medium, do not seek impossibilities; but for a tre- 
mendous improvement in the quality of all subjects, 
nothing will serve as does this emulsion. To those 
experimenters who are conversant with the limitations 
of monochromatic photographic reproduction, it is 
impossible to overrate panchromatic film; but be sure 
that you understand these limitations before planning 
the results expected from this film. 

One question which arises often is that of the com- 
parative speed of panchromatic and ordinary emul- 
sions. This is a question which cannot be answered 
offhand. In daylight, without using a filter, the speeds 
of the two are approximately the same. The filter, of 
course, necessitates additional exposure, which may 
make the panchromatic film appear to be slower. On 
the contrary, when using incandescent light, no filter 
is needed with the panchromatic film, and its sensi- 
tivity to the lower colors make it relatively faster than 
the ordinary film. With the are using white flame 
carbons, the panchromatic suffers, as a_ relatively 
heavy filter must be used to secure the proper results; 
but with the new panchromatic carbons, only a light 
filter or none at all may be used. 

To generalise—a dangerous practice—the panchro- 
matic film is superior to the ordinary in daylight; and 
under any form of artificial light commonly used, the 
panchromatic film is infinitely superior to the ordinary. 

Finally, it may be said that your editor uses the 
panchromatic film exclusively in making motion films 
of microscopic objects. That, by the way, is another 
story—one which will be presented in an early issue. 
Just to whet your curiosity, it may be said that films 
of microscopic life are made with an ordinary com- 
pound microscope and an unaltered 16-mm. camera, 
with highly satisfactory results. 

However, to get back to the panchromatic, no matter 
what your work, with the possible exception of copies 
and titles, panchromatic film will give better results 
than you have ever obtained with the ordinary emul- 
sion. For the benefit of those who, like the writer, 
do their own developing and printing, we will say, 
“Do not forget that the red light will fog this emulsion. 
Use the green safelight only, and that very sparingly”’. 

This emulsion is supplied by the DuPont-Pathé Film 
Manufacturing Company for the two-film process, and 
by the Eastman Kodak Company in the reversal 
emulsion; so that no matter what your favorite film 
happens to be, you may obtain the same fine results. 


Newsreel Scoops the Press 


For the first time on record, a newsreel scooped 
the newspapers in getting a big news-story before the 
public, when, in less than ten minutes after Hoover had 
been nominated, Paramount News flashed the word 
on the screen of a number of California theaters by 
means of a previously prepared reel of the presidential 
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candidate, which was held until released by telephone. 

An especial effort had been made during the Repub- 
lican Convention by Paramount News to furnish their 
client theaters with spot-news specials of the event. 
By careful planning and the use of a number of fast 
planes to carry the negative, a beat was secured on the 
West coast with the pictures of the opening of the 
Convention. The East had been taken care of by the 
now famous laboratory plane which flew from Kansas 
City to New York, developing and printing motion- 
pictures and stills on the way. 

On the afternoon of June 14 a special film announcing 
Herbert Hoover's nomination as the Republican 
presidential candidate, and showing highlights in his 
life, was sent out to the theaters by the San Francisco 
exchange, with instructions to hold for telephone 
release. Through Paramount's connection with the 
Associated Press, Frank Lowery, in temporary charge 
of the San Francisco office, was able to learn of the 
outcome of the balloting a few seconds after it was 
announced at Kansas City. He at once released the 
Hoover special by telephone, and among other theaters 
it was flashed on the Grenada’s screen less than ten 
minutes after the nomination was formally announced, 
and nearly half an hour before the newspaper extras 
were on the street. 


Micro-Kinematography or Kiné- 
Photomicrography? 


WE are all familiar with hypo, hyposulphite of soda, 
and sodium hyposulphite as terms for what is properly 
sodium thiosulphate; and there are many other cases 
which might be quoted to show that photographic 
terminology is by no means as exact, or as free of 
ambiguity, as it might be. Distant work with long- 
focus lenses of the telephoto type is familiar to all 
workers as telephotography, and it is rather discon- 
certing to read in a New York paper, say, “Tele- 
photographed from Atlanta to New York” or ““Where 
Explosion Killed Twenty-Six Persons—Telephotograph 
of Explosion Which Wrecked Home of Chicago Gang- 
man This Afternoon.” Of course, it is quite clear that 
telephotography here means pictures transmitted 
electrically, and not telephotography in the sense in 
which it is generally used by photographers. In a 
like manner, photomicrography, the photographing of 
small objects through the microscope, is often referred 
to as micro-photography, which is an entirely different 
thing, and strictly interpreted means the production 
of microscopic photographs, such as were a feature 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The making of motion- 
pictures through the microscope has been variously 
termed micro-cinema work, micro-kinematography 
and kiné-photomicrography. Of the three, we prefer 
the last, because it seems to us to indicate best the 
true nature of the subject and its relation to the more 
firmly established and widely known field of photo- 
micrography. Micro-kinematography is open to the 
same objection as micro-photography; and, since 
abroad the word “cinema” is generally used not only 
for motion-pictures but also for the house in which they 
are shown, micro-cinema work might be literally 
interpreted as : 


work in a small motion-picture house”! 
To such startling results do literal translations of some 
of our terms lead. Nevertheless, it is quite unlikely 
that their use will be discontinued. “Hypo” has 
existed for many years, and micro-kinematography, 
micro-cinema work, and kiné-photomicrography will 
all continue in use, notwithstanding the fact that 
kiné-photomicrography is the more accurate and, 
therefore, the preferable term. 

C. B. NEBLETTE. 
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Filmo 75 


This new pocket size 
Filmo, while lower in 
price than the famous 
Filmo 70, is just as ex- 
pressive of quality with- 
inits sphereofoperation. 
Price $120 with case. 


Many years ago, while the professional movie 
industry was in its infancy, Bell & Howell worked 
with producers to make theatre pictures better. 
Many of the Bell & Howell professional cameras 
furnished studios 21 years ago are still in use, so 
highly were they perfected. 


When Bell & Howell turned attention to making 
a movie camera simplified for amateur use, the same 
high standards of quality prevailed. The price was 
made as low as superb lenses, fine materials and 
precision workmanship would permit. 


The wisdom of this course is apparent today in 
the world leadership of Bell & Howell Filmo per- 
sonal movie equipment. The Filmo owner prides 
himself first of all upon his ability to take beautiful 
action pictures. And this ability is made possible 
only by the cameras Bell & Howell have perfected 
so highly for his use. Pay the price for a Filmo and 
you will never regret it. Dull pictures are expen- 
sive at any price. See your dealer—or mail coupon 
for convincing Filmo facts. 





Filmo 70 


The most highly per- 
fected personal movie 
camera available at 
any price. Provides 
every desired feature 
for making movies of 
professional quality. 
Price, $180 with case. 


BELL & HOWELL 


SHY. 





BELL & HOWELL CO., 1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please mail me booklet fully explaining the superiority of Bell & Howell Filmo movie equipment. 


Name 


Address 
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